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JOURNAL  OF  SAMUEL  HOLTEN,  M.  D. 


While  in  the  Continental  Congress,  May,  1778, 
TO  August,  1780. 


Samuel  Holten,  the  only  son  of  Samuel  and  Hannah 
(Gardner)  Holten,  was  born  June  9,  1738,  in  Salem  Vil¬ 
lage,  now  Danvers,  and  died  there  January  2,  1816.  He 
practiced  medicine  in  Danvers  for  many  years,  was  a 
member  of  Congress  from  1778  to  1783,  and  1793  to 
1795,  and  was  Judge  of  Probate  of  Essex  County  from 
1796  until  1815.  The  original  diary  is  now  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Danvers  Historical  Society. 


Minutes.  I  am  desired  to  attend  to  the  regulations  of 
the  Gen>  Hospital.  It  is  said  the  Stuard  of  the  Hospital 
had  better  be  accountable  for  the  Fire  arms  of  the  Sick 
Soldiers  than  the  Captains  and  that  the  Surgeons  of  the 
Hospital  ought  not  to  make  use  of  so  much  of  the  wine 
etc.  conveyed  in  to  said  Hospital  for  the  sick. 

I  am  desired  to  attend  to  the  Loan  office,  there  being 
no  allowance  made  to  pay  the  peraon  that  attends  said 
office  for  paying  the  InP  Annually  and  the  Commissions 
are  said  to  be  small. 

July  14,  1778.  I  let  the  Hon.  Samuel  Adams,  Esq' 
have  £4,  of  which  he  is  to  pay  unto  James  Otis  (a  min') 
being  my  part  of  what  the  Delegates  of  our  State  have 
agreed  to  advance  to  s'*  min',  and  M'  Adams  is  to  write 
to  his  friends  and  procure  the  money,  &  acc*  with  me  for 
the  same. 
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July  27,  1778.  The  Hon.  John  Hancock,  Esq' — D'  to 
cash  paid  for  two  Bottles  of  Moradant’s  Anti-Scorhutic 
drops,  £3,  sent  forward  to  Thaddeus  Burr,  Esq.^  of  Con¬ 
necticut. 

Minutes.  When  I  shall  arrive  at  Congress  to  procure 
Blank  Commissions  for  Commanders  of  Armed  Vessels 
to  be  sent  to  M'  Avery,  D.  Sec^  of  the  State  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay. 

I  am  desired  to  attend  to  M'  Otis  &  Andrews  affairs  & 
to  M'  Williams’  affair,  who  lost  part  of  his  estate  on 
Noddles  Island,  by  our  Troops  in  the  year  1775. 

N.  B.  The  following  Gentlemen  have  asked  me  to  Cor¬ 
respond  with  them  from  York  Town,  viz.;  The  Rev**  D' 
W”  Gordon  of  Roxbury  (7),  The  Rev**  M'  Wadsworth, 
Danvers  (9),  Hon.  Tho.  Cushing,  Boston  (9),  Moses  Gill, 
Boston  (4),  Joseph  Palmer^,  Braintree  (13),  Josiah 
Batchelder,  Jun',  Esq',  Beverly  (11),  Col.  Israel  Hutchin¬ 
son,  Danvers  (12),  Capt.  George  Williams,  Salem,  Capt. 
W“  Shillaber,  Danvers  (2),  Amos  Putnam,  Esq',  Dan¬ 
vers  (2),  Joseph  Hall  of  Boston  (6),  Nath*  Appleton  of 
Boston. 3 

May  1,  1778.  I  borrowed  of  Broth'  Elias  E.  Warner, 
a  pair  of  pistols  (small)  and  eleven  bullets,  Flask  & 
some  gunpowder  &  mould  to  run  bullets,  which  1  am 
to  return  to  him  when  I  shall  return  from  York  Town  or 
otherwise  make  them  good  to  him.  Aug.  23^  1780,  I 
returned  the  Pistols. 

May  7.  I  bargained  with  Jer.,Shelden  to  go  with  me 
to  York  Town  as  my  waiter,  &  if  I  like  him  I  am  to  pay 
him  hansomly  for  his  trouble,  &  if  I  dont  like  him  I  am 
at  liberty  to  Discharge  him  when  I  please,  paying  him 
well  for  his  Services.  N.  B.  Jan.  1**  1779,  I  p**  Jere. 
Sheldon  in  full  to  this  day  and  agreed  with  him  for  five 
months  further  at  .£12  p'  month. 

May  25.  I  set  out  from  Danvers  for  York  Town  in 

'Rev.  Thaddeus  Burr  of  Fairfield,  a  kinsman  of  Hancock,  at 
whose  home  the  latter  had  married  Dorothy  Quincy  two  years  be¬ 
fore.  He  was  an  uncle  of  Aaron  Burr. 

*Gen.  Joseph  Palmer,  commanding  the  Massachusetts  troops  in 
the  defense  of  Rhode  Island. 

*The  figures  following  each  name  denote  the  number  of  letters 
Dr.  Holten  wrote  to  the  several  gentlemen  during  the  two  years. 
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the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  take  my  seat  in  Congress.  I 
was  accompanied  to  the  Town  of  Lynn  by  about  20  of  the 
principal  Gentlemen  of  Danvers,  where  we  dined  together 
&  drank  13  toasts,  &  after  receiving  great  Honor  and  re¬ 
spect  from  8**  Gentlemen,  took  my  leave  of  them  &  got 
safe  to  Boston  this  evening. 

26.  Hancock  not  being  ready  to  set  out  with  me,  I 
attended  my  duty  at  the  Council  Board. 

27.  Gen.  Election,  Boston.  I  was  in  my  place  at  the 
Council  Board  &  dined  in  public  with  them. 

28.  1  took  formal  leave  of  the  Hon.  Board  in  order  to 
proceed  to  Congress. 

29.  I  dined  at  my  lodgings  &  drank  Tea  at  M'  War¬ 
ner’s. 

30.  Three  Acts  of  the  British  Parliament  came  to 
hand  from  Gov^  Trnmbel.  I  wrote  a  long  letter  to  my 
wife  this  day  &  sent  it  by  Col.  Hutchinson. 

June  1.  It  being  rainy  prevented  my  setting  out. 
Wrote  to  Capt.  Prince  of  Danvers. 

3.  1  set  out  from  Boston  with  the  Hon.  M'  Hancock  at 
1  o’clock  &  a  large  number  of  Gentlemen  with  their  ser¬ 
vants  Carriages  accompanyed  us  to  Watertown,  where 
an  elegant  dinner  was  provided.  I  rode  in  Hancock’s 
Carriage  with  M'  Hancock,  D’'  Cooper^  &  Gen‘  Heath.^ 
After  we  had  dined,  a  large  number  of  toasts  were  drank 
&  a  salute  of  Cannon  and  upon  our  setting  out  three 
cheers  were  given  from  a  very  large  number  of  people 
assembled  on  y*  occasion.  We  proceeded  to  West  Town 
where  we  Lodged. 

4.  We  traveled  from  Westown  to  Worcester,  very 
heavy  traveling,  rained  and  uncomfortable. 

6.  We  traveled  from  Worcester  to  Brookfield  & 
lodged  at  one  M''  Rice’s.  The  ways  very  bad. 

6.  We  traveled  from  Brookfield  to  Springfield,  where 
we  propose  to  Lodge  &  Gen'  Hancock  is  much  indisposed 

'Rev.  Samuel  Cooper  (1725-1783),  pastor  of  the  Brattle  Street 
Church,  who  has  been  credited  with  the  authorship  of  Hancock’s 
political  papers. 

"General  William  Heath  (1737-1814),  a  distinguished  officer,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  Constitutional  Convention,  and 
State  Senator. 
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with  the  Gout.  Upon  our  arrival  here  there  was  a  dis¬ 
charge  of  Cannon  by  order  of  the  commanding  officer. 

7.  Sabbath  day.  Being  somewhat  indisposed  did  not 
attend  public  worship,  but  read  three  of  D'  Elliot’s  ser¬ 
mons.  N.  B.  M'  Brick,  the  minister  of  this  place,  is  said 
to  be  a  Tory. 

8.  Traveled  from  Springfield  to  Hartford.  Roads  very 
good.  Spent  some  time  with  Gen*  Putnam.*  This  Town 
is  very  pleasant.  Wrote  to  my  wife  by  M'  Bart. 

9.  We  traveled  from  Hartford  to  Lichfield,  30  miles, 
the  roads  very  Bad.  At  Farmington  there  was  the  finest 
parcel  of  Cannon  I  ever  saw  &  the  Town  very  pleasant. 

10.  Traveled  from  Lichfield  in  to  the  State  of  New 
York  &  lodged  at  one  Colo.  Morehouse’s.  The  road  the 
worst  I  ever  saw.  The  People  very  kind. 

11.  Traveled  to  the  house  of  one  Griffis,  five  miles 
short  of  Fish  Kills  &  9  miles  of  the  North  River. 

12.  Crossed  the  North  River  &  dined  at  a  good  Duch 
house,  and  proceeded  18  miles  to  the  house  of  one  Town¬ 
send  and  was  hansomely  entertained  without  charge. 

13.  Traveled  9  miles  before  Breakfast  &  Breakfasted 
at  M'  Bierds,  «&  to  Sussex  Court  house,  there  lodged, 
but  we  dine  by  the  way  at  M'  Waller’s.  Poor  accommo¬ 
dations. 

14.  Sabbath  day,  traveled  to  the  Block  jail  Town  & 
dined  and  then  16  miles  &  lodged  in  an  old  log  House  in 
the  Jersiee,  but  the  people  are  kind.  N.  B.  This  day  I 
traveled  with  the  greatest  difficulty  as  to  my  health. 

15.  Crossed  the  River  Delaware,  dined  at  Eastown, 
traveled  12  miles  to  Bethlehem,  took  a  view  of  the  town 
«&  went  thro’  most  of  the  departments  &  see  the  Ladies 
at  their  particular  work.*  The  Inn  was  the  best  I  ever 
put  up  at. 

16.  To  Reading  40  miles.  This  is  one  of  the  Capitol 
Towns  in  this  State.  The  General  is  in  health  &  high 
spirits. 

17.  To  Lancaster  31  miles,  very  hot.  This  is  the  2d 

'Gton.  Israel  Putnam,  a  native  of  Danvers,  who  had  settled  in 
Brooklyn,  Conn. 

^Probably  the  silk  and  knitting  mills. 
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Town  in  this  State  &  the  largest  inland  Town  I  have  ever 
seen,  the  buildings  chiefly  Brick  &  stone. 

18.  To  York  Town,  23  miles,  besides  crossing  the 
Susquehanna  which  is  about  1 1-2  miles  by  water.  Lodged 
at  one  Wid°  More’s  and  the  woman  &  her  Daughters 

*  were  not  obliging.  I  do  not  intend  to  tarry  at  this 
House  any  Longer  than  I  can  procure  a  place  that  suits 
better. 

19.  Being  somewhat  indisposed  &  not  having  proper 
lodgings,  I  did  not  take  my  seat  in  Congress.  We  are 
informed  by  Gen.  Washington  that  the  Enemy  have  left 
the  City  of  Philadelphia  &  our  people  have  taken  posses¬ 
sion.  The  people  here  are  not  at  all  obliging.  I  want  to 
git  from  this  house. 

20.  I  have  not  taken  my  seat  in  Congress  for  the  rea¬ 
sons  mentioned  yesterday. 

21.  Sabbath  day,  being  somewhat  indisposed  did  not 
attend  public  worship. 

22.  I  took  my  seat  in  Congress,  and  it  is  a  very  august 
assembly. 

23.  Attended  in  Congress  and  the  chief  of  the  day 
was  taken  up  in  Disputing  on  the  Articles  of  Confedera¬ 
tion. 

24.  Attended  in  Congress,  dined  with  the  President.^ 

25.  Attended  in  Congress.  Toward  night  I  walked 
out  with  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  Congress  about  a  mile 
to  a  farmhouse.  The  people  was  kind,  we  eat  Cherries 
&  drank  whiskey. 

26.  Attended  in  Congress,  and  it  is  the  hottest  day  I 
ever  knew.  Went  &  drank  with  y®  President  &  drank 
tea  with  y®  Secretary. 

27.  Congress  adjourned  to  the  City  of  Philadelphia  to 
meet  on  Thursday  next,  10  o’Clock. 

28.  Sabbath  day.  Traveled  from  York  Town,  Cros** 
the  Susquehanna  20  miles  lower  than  where  I  did  before. 
Dined  at  a  good  Inn  but  have  a  small  room  to  lodge  in. 
N.  B.  The  bugs  drove  me  out. 

29.  Traveled  12  miles  before  breakfast,  breakfasted  on 
Whortlelbery  Hill  out  doors,  then  Trav^  7  miles,  dined  at 

'Hon.  Henry  Laurens  of  South  Carolina. 
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a  good  Inn,  then  Trav*  15  miles  to  Newart  in  one  of  the 
lower  Counties  in  Delaware  State. 

30.  To  Wilmanton  11  miles,  had  Breakfast  &  dined, 
we  passed  thro’  part  of  the  State  of  Maryland  &  Wilman- 
ton  is  a  principal  Town  in  the  State  of  Delaware.  The 
buildings  are  chiefly  Brick  &  very  commodious.  We  then 
Trav^  to  Chester  where  we  are  likely  to  be  well  accom¬ 
modated. 

July  1.  To  y*  City  of  Philadelphia,  15  miles,  before 
breakfast.  Dined  at  a  public  house,  then  took  Lodging 
at  the  Wid®  Robbinson’s  on  Chestnut  Street. 

4.  It  being  the  anniversary  of  the  Independence  of 
America,  the  Congress  dined  together  at  the  City  Tavern 
&  a  number  of  y*  Council  of  this  State,  several  Gen. 
officers  &  other  Gentlemen  of  Distinction  &  while  we  were 
dining  there  was  an  Agreeable  band  of  Musick  &  we  had 
a  very  elegant  dinner. 

5.  Sabbath  day.  Attended  Church  in  the  forenoon 
with  the  Congress,  and  in  the  afternoon  went  to  a  Congre¬ 
gational  meeting.  The  Church  minister  Preached  a  po¬ 
litical  discourse.  The  other  Gentleman  I  could  not  un¬ 
derstand. 

6.  Attended  in  Congress. 

7.  Left  letters  at  the  post  office  to  be  forwarded  to 
Boston. 

8.  Congress  received  a  packet  from  France  giving  an 
account  of  a  French  Fleet  coming  here.  I  dined  with 
General  Arnold.^ 

9.  The  Articles  of  Confederation  was  signed  by  all 
the  States  that  had  received  instructions  for  that  purpose, 
being  8  States. 

10.  A  man  came  to  this  city  this  day  &  informs  that  a 
French  Fleet  is  off  Maryland. 

11.  This  day  was  the  first, time  that  I  took  any  part 
in  the  debates  in  Congress.  We  have  certain  accounts  of 
the  arrival  of  a  French  Fleet  off  the  Delaware,  12  Ships 
of  the  line  &  4  Frigots. 

12.  Sabbath  day.  Attended  at  Church. 

13.  Yesterday  Monsieur  Gerard,  the  Ambassador,  ar- 


‘Benedict  Arnold. 
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rived  here,  and  I  waited  on  him  this  day  &  welcomed  him 
to  the  United  States  of  America. 

15.  Am  some  better  as  to  my  health.  I  sent  a  Packet 
of  Letters  by  M'  Hancock  to  M”  Holten.^ 

16.  I  was  invited  to  dine  at  the  city  Tavern  with 
Mons'  Gerard,  but  declined  on  account  of  my  health. 

17.  M'  LovelP  dined  with  us  &  M'  Hazard^  drank 
Tea. 

18.  Congress  received  a  letter  from  y*  Com”  of  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  but  it  was  couched  in  such  terms 
no  answer  is  to  be  given. 

19.  Sabbath  Day.  Went  to  Church  in  the  forenoon  & 
in  the  afternoon  I  went  to  the  meeting  house  but  could 
not  find  any  minister. 

20.  Received  an  account  that  y*  French  Admiral  is 
sending  a  number  of  Prisoners  here. 

21.  Col.  Partridge*  from  our  Court  paid  me  a  visit  & 
informed  me  he  was  charged  with  several  Public  matters 
from  said  Court  to  Congress. 

23.  I  removed  from  y*  Wid®  Robbinson’s  to  board  at 
the  house  of  Miss  Dolley  &  Clark  in  2^  street.  I  dined 
&  drank  tea  at  DocP  Shippin’s,®  director  Gen‘  of  the  con¬ 
tinental  Hospital. 

24.  I  dined  with  the  President,  &  went  &  viewed  the 
Hospital,  workhouse  &  City  goal,  they  are  very  elegant  & 
great  Buildings. 

25.  Two  months  this  day  since  I  left  home.  Col.  Par¬ 
tridge  spent  the  afternoon  with  us. 

26.  Sabbath  day.  I  went  to  S*  Peter’s  Church  in  the 
forenoon  &  in  the  afternoon  to  y*  College®  where  I  heard 

'Daring  the  more  than  two  years  of  his  absence  from  home  be 
wrote  145  letters  to  his  wife,  each  nnmbered  in  order  of  posting. 

Vames  Lovell,  delegate  from  Massachnsetts. 

^Probably  Ebenezer  Hazard  of  Philadelphia  (1745-1817),  the  last 
Postmaster  General  nnder  the  Continental  Congress. 

^Col.  George  Partridge,  a  former  delegate  from  Massachnsetts. 

^Dr.  William  Sbippen  was  foremost  in  establishing  the  Medical 
School  of  Philadelphia.  Gradnated  at  Princeton,  1754,  and  stndied 
at  Edinbnrgh.  He  belonged  to  a  wealthy  and  distingnished  Phila¬ 
delphia  family.  It  was  his  kinswoman,  Margaret  Sbippen,  who 
married  Benedict  Arnold. 

'College  of  Philadelphia. 
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the  best  sermon  since  I  left  Boston.  Weatherspoon^  & 
Colo.  Partridge  dined  with  us. 

27.  Rec"*  by  the  Post  a  letter  from  M'  Hancock  &  the 
Rev^  D*  Gordon. 

28.  Walked  out  toward  evening  witli  M'  Gerry 

29.  Took  a  walk  toward  evening  with  M*  Gerry  to 
Gen.  Robado’s.^ 

30.  Capt.  Andrew  of  Salem  called  me  out  of  Con¬ 
gress.  The  Baron  Steubeu  and  his  aids,  Capt.  White  of 
Marblehead,  Williams  of  Boston  and  Smith,  Corn- 
mis'  of  Loans,  dined  with  us. 

31.  Capt.  Andrew  of  Salem  dined  with  me  &  I  walked 
out  with  M'  Geny  toward  evening. 

Aug.  1.  Dined  at  M'  Smith’s,  Commissioner  of  Lo¬ 
ans. 

2.  Sabbath  day,  attended  public  worship  at  the  Rev** 
M'  Sprouts  &  heard  2  good  sermons.  The  Hon.  Col.  Lee^ 
of  Virginia  spent  the  evening  with  us. 

3.  Rec’d  a  letter  from  y**  Hon.  M'  Gill  of  Boston  by 
which  I  have  the  agreeable  news  of  my  Family’s  being 
well  the  20  Ultimo. 

5.  Congress  sat  from  9  till  almost  3  &  from  5  till 
almost  10  o’clock.  I  am  much  indisposed. 

6.  Monsieur  Gerard,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from 
his  most  Christian  Majesty,  had  a  public  audience  with 
Congress  &  dined  with  them ;  the  proceedings  were  con¬ 
ducted  with  great  decorum.  The  entertainment  was  grand 
&  elegant,  the  band  of  musick  was  very  agreeable. 

7.  Monsieur  Gerard  made  a  visit,  in  the  edge  of  the 
evening  (about  an  hour)  to  the  Delegates  of  the  Mass. 
Bay  agreeable  to  the  public  ceremonies  agreed  on  by  Con¬ 
gress  for  a  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  my  Colleagues  being 
absent  upon  his  first  coming  in,  I  had  the  honor  of  his 
company  alone. 

'John  Witherspoon  (1722-1794),  a  Scotch  minister,  once  president 
of  Princeton  College,  and  distinguished  as  an  orator.  He  was  a 
delegate  from  New  .Jersey  and  a  signer  of  the  Declaration. 

*Elbridge  Gerry  of  Marblehead. 

’Daniel  Roberdeau,  a  delegate  from  Pennsylvania. 

‘Henry  Lee  (1766-1818),  of  Virginia,  “  Light  Horse  Harry,”  as  he 
was  known,  served  throughout  the  Revolution  with  distinction. 
He  was  the  father  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee. 
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8.  At  5  o’clock  P.  M.  met  a  joint  Com*  of  Congress 
«S:  y*  Executive  Council  of  this  State  in  search  after 
British  property  in  this  City. 

9.  Sabbath  day.  Attended  public  worship.  M'  Da¬ 
visson  delivered  a  good  sermon  &  M""  Sprout  in  y*^ 
afternoon. 

11.  Wrote  to  Miss*  Holten  and  Kittell  by  the  Hon. 

Dana.i 

12.  Went  &  paid  a  visit  to  Mons*^  Gerard  but  he  was 
not  at  home,  left  my  name  on  a  Card. 

13.  The  following  Gentlemen  dined  with  the  Dele¬ 
gates  of  Mass*  Bay  at  their  invitation,  viz*  Mons^  Gerard, 
his  Nephew  and  Secretary,  The  President  of  Congress, 
Hon.  Silas  Deane,  Esq'’,^  Hon.  R.  H.  Lee,®  Esq',  Hon. 
Gen*  Read,*  Gen*  Putnam,®  Gen.  Arnold,  Baron  Steuben 
&  his  aid.  We  dined  at  4  o’Clock  and  had  a  grand  ele¬ 
gant  dinner  &  I  think  it  was  conducted  with  good  deco¬ 
rum.  We  drank  coffee  before  we  rose  from  Table. 

14.  Congress  sit  late,  we  dined  at  four.  1  walked  out 
with  M^  Gerry  &  visited  the  Gentlemen  from  Connecticut 
&  the  Rev**  M'  Duffel,  our  Chaplain. 

15.  An  express  arrived  in  five  days  from  New  Port 
&  informed  that  our  army  was  on  the  Island  &  that  2 
sail  of  vessels  was  off  the  harbour  &  Count  d’Estaign’s 
fleet  had  sailed  in  quest  of  them. 

16.  Sabbath  day.  Attended  public  worship  in  the 
forenoon  at  the  Rev^  M^  Duffield’s  meeting  &  heard  a  very 
good  sermon  &  in  the  afternoon  attended  at  the  College, 
heard  D’'  Hewen. 

17.  I  received  a  letter  by  the  post  from  Joseph  Hall, 

'Francis  Dana  (1743-1811),  a  former  delegate  from  Massachusetts, 
afterward  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  and  minister  to  France. 

^Silas  Deane  (1TS7-1789)  of  Connecticut,  Ambassador  to  France 
with  Franklin  and  Lee.  Through  him  the  services  of  Lafayette 
were  secured. 

^Richard  Henry  Lee  (1732-1794),  delegate  from  Virginia,  signer  of 
the  Declaration,  and  later  President  of  Congress. 

*Gen.  Joseph  Reed  (1741-1785),  of  New  Jersey,  served  with  dis¬ 
tinction  under  Washington,  ana  at  this  time  was  President  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

‘Probably  General  Israel  Putnam. 
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Jun'  of  Boston,  a  minor.  Congress  sit  late,  hearing 
Deane.^ 

19.  Dined  at  M'  R,  Morris’s, ^  about  2  1-2  miles  out 
of  the  city.  I  hear  there  is  a  Ball  at  the  City  Tavern  this 
evening.  I  am  sorry  for  it. 

20.  I  walked  out  with  Gerry.  A  number  of  the 
members  of  Congress  spent  the  evening  with  us. 

21.  By  a  letter  from  Gen.  Sullivan^  daf*  17***  inst.  we 
understand  that  he  was  almost  ready  to  attack  the  enemy 
at  Rhode  Island. 

22.  Colo.  Robedo,  Colo.  Bartlet*  and  Colo.  Ross® 
dined  with  us  &  Colo.  Lee  drank  Coffee  with  us. 

23.  Sabbath  day.  I  attended  public  worship  at  the  Rev** 
Duffield’s  meeting  &  heard  two  good  sermons.  A  Presby¬ 
terian  meeting. 

24.  Congress  sit  late.  Dined  at  four.  A  hot  evening 
&  I  am  much  worried  with  writing. 

25.  Congress  dined  with  the  French  Minister  at  his 
invitation  &  about  40  other  Gentlemen.  The  dinner  was 
Grand  &  Elegant  &  the  band  of  musick  was  very  agree¬ 
able. 

26.  Very  hot.  Took  a  walk  with  the  Hon'  M' 
Adams.® 

27.  The  consul  of  France  and  10  other  Gentlemen  of 
distinction  dined  with  us  by  invitation.  We  had  a  grand, 
elegant  dinner. 

28.  News  from  Rhode  Island  not  agreeable.  Count 
d’Estaign’s  ships  being  so  damaged  by  the  late  storm,  he 

'Hon.  Silas  Deane  was  recalled  from  France,  called  before  Con¬ 
gress,  and  an  auditor  appointed  to  look  over  his  accounts.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  France  and  lived  in  the  Netherlands,  with  little  money 
for  support,  and  died  in  England.  He  was  a  man  of  eminent  ability 
and  misrepresented. 

’Robert  Morris  (1735-1806),  one  of  the  wealthiest  merchants  of 
Philadelphia,  who  gave  such  substantial  aid  in  loans  of  money  dur¬ 
ing  the  war.  His  honse  was  called  the  most  snmptnous  in  the  city, 
and  he  entertained  lavishly. 

’Gen.  John  Snllivan  of  Massachusetts. 

’Josiab  Bartlett  (1727-1765),  delerate  from  New  Hampshire,  sign¬ 
er  of  the  Declaration,  and  afterwards  Governor  of  the  State. 

‘Probably  George  Ross  (1730-1779),  delegate  from  Delaware,  one 
of  the  “Signers,"  and  at  this  time  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty 
for  Pennsylvania. 

‘Samuel  Adams. 
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is  going  to  Boston  to  repair.  I  expect  the  expedition  will 
fail.  I  wrote  to  Miss*  Holten  by  M'  Jones. 

29.  M*  Marchent^  drank  tea  with  us. 

31.  The  Rev"*  M*  Dufell,  M'  Hopkinson*  &  4  Gentle¬ 
men  of  Congress  dined  with  us. 

Sept.  1.  Congress  sit  late.  By  invitation  the  Dele- 
y  gates  from  Mass*  dined  with  M*  Duer,®  M'  Dean  &  Gen* 
i  Arnold  at  their  lodgings. 

2.  By  invitation  1  dined  at  the  City  Tavern  with  the 
Delegates  from  South  Carolina,  Congress  and  a  number 
of  other  Gentlemen  dined  with  us. 

2.  Congress  resolved  to  meet  twice  a  day  for  2 
months. 

4.  Congress  received  a  letter  from  General  Sullivan 
informing  of  a  Battle  at  Rhode  Island  &  our  army  took 
possession  of  the  ground. 

5.  I  rode  out  on  horseback  about  6  miles  with  Messrs. 
Adams,  Gerry  &  Lovell.  This  is  the  first  time  1  have 
rode  out  to  take  y*  fresh  air  since  I  have  been  in  this 
City. 

7.  Congress  sit  late.  We  received  intelligence  from 
Gen*  Sullivan  respecting  the  battle  &  retreat  from  Rhode 
Island.  1  think  Gen.  Sullivan  conducted  as  well  as  could 
be  expected. 

8.  I  wrote  to  Gen.  Hancock.  M'  Vandike*  &  Maj* 
Butler®  dined  with  me. 

9.  Congress  sit  but  half  the  day.  In  the  evening  I 
met  a  Number  of  Gentlemen  of  Congress  upon  Business 

%  at  the  City  Tavern. 

10.  Gen.  Miflin,®  Colo.  Lee,  M^  Vandike  &  M*  Smith 
dined  with  us. 

12.  The  Delegates  from  Mass*  dined  with  the  minister 

'Henry  Merchant  (1741-1795),  delegate  from  Rhode  Island, and  later 
Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court. 

^Francis  Hopkinson  (1738-1791).  of  Philadelphia,  famous  satirist, 
and  signer  of  the  Declaration. 

William  Dner  (1747-1799),  of  New  York,  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Board. 

i  ^Nicholas  Van  Dyke,  delegate  from  Delaware. 

^  ‘Maj.  Pierce  Butler,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  before  the  Revolu¬ 

tion  was  an  ofBcer  in  a  British  regiment  in  Boston. 

*Thomas  MiflSin  (1744-1800),  of  Philadelphia,  once  President  of 
Congress,  and  first  Governor  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
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of  France  &  a  number  of  other  members  of  Congress, 
the  dinner  was  grand  &  elegant  &  in  the  French  taste.  M 

13.  Sabbath  day.  In  the  afternoon  M"'  Colwell 
preached. 

14.  Congress  sit  till  after  8  in  the  evening.  Colo. 
Foster  dined  with  us.  He  came  from  Glocester  in  Mass“ 
&  brought  me  a  letter  from  Sister  Sukey. 

15.  Weatherspoon,  Gen.  lieed  &  Colo.  Harnett^ 
dined  with  us. 

16.  I  met  a  number  of  Gentlemen  of  Congress  at 
evening  at  the  City  Tavern  on  business. 

17.  The  auditor  Gen*  &  commissioner  of  Loans  dined 
with  us. 

18.  General  Morris^  and  Colo.  Lee  supped  with  us. 

19.  I  met  our  club  society  at  evening, 

20.  Sabbath  day.  M'  Dufell  delivered  a  good  ser¬ 
mon.  Colwell  preached  in  the  afternoon,  but  he 
spoke  so  broad  I  could  not  understand  him.  Rec’d  a  letter 
from  Miss*  Holten,  M*  Putnam  &  M*  Kittell  from  Dan¬ 
vers. 

21.  Congress  sit  late.  I  dined  at  M  Stephen  Col¬ 
lins’s  with  the  Delegates  of  our  State  &  Gen.  Arnold, 
Mes”  Deane,  Marchent  &  Colo.  Bartlett. 

23.  I  walked  out  with  Gerry.  Met  our  club  at 
evening. 

25.  I  dined  with  the  President,  Congress  Resolved  to 
send  3,000  troops  into  the  States  of  South  Carolina  & 
Georgia. 

26.  I  dined  with  M'  Mease  y*  Clothyer  Gen*  &  walked 
up  to  see  the  aloes  tree. 

27.  Sabbath  day.  Doc’’  Weatherspoon  &  M’  Duflfel 
preached. 

28.  Rec’d  a  letter  from  the  Rev^  M^Wadsworth  and 
also  a  letter  from  Colo.  Hutchinson.  Colo.  Bartlett  &  M*" 
Gardner  dined  with  us. 

29.  I  wrote  to  M’  Franc®  Nurse®.  Samuel  Cooper,  a 
prisoner  from  New  York,  dined  with  us.  He  belongs  to 
Boston. 

'Cornelias  Harnett,  delegate  from  North  Carolina. 

"Lewis  Morris  (1726-1798)  of  New  York. 

’Of  Danvers, 
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20.  After  I  had  dined,  I  walked  out  with  M'  Gerry  & 
drank  tea  at  Doct'  Shipin’s. 

Oct.  1.  D'  Shippen,  Judge  Draton,^  Colo.  Harrice  & 
M*  Smith  dined  with  us. 

3.  Toward  night  I  Avalked  out  with  Adams,  M' 
Gerry,  General  Robodeau  &  M'  Brumfield  to  the  aloes 
tree. 

4.  Sabbath  day.  Heard  two  good  sermons.  M'  Brum¬ 
field  Dined  with  us.  Monsieur  Gerard  p*  us  an  evening 
visit. 

5.  Congress  were  informed  that  y*  enemy  were  en¬ 
deavoring  to  distroy  y*  vessels  &  stores  at  little  egg  har¬ 
bour  in  the  State  of  y*  Jerseys. 

7.  I  rode  out  with  M*  Adams  above  3  miles. 

11.  Sabbath  day.  The  Rev*  M'  Sprout  preached. 

12.  I  met  the  Medical  Committee.  Eastern  post  not 
come  in. 

13.  The  city  of  Philadelphia  met  this  day  to  choose 
their  Representatives. 

14.  M*'  Lovell  is  ill. 

15.  A  Manifesto  or  Proclamation  from  the  Com”  of 
the  British  King  appeared  in  the  pap"^  of  this  day  offer¬ 
ing  a  General  Pardon,  but  I  believe  there  is  but  few  peo¬ 
ple  here  want  their  pardon. 

16.  The  articles  respecting  the  surrender  of  the  Island 
of  Dominic  to  his  most  Christian  Majesty  came  to  hand 
this  day. 

17.  I  dined  with  D""  Shipi^en.  Gen'*  Lee  &  Lincoln^ 
dined  at  the  Doctor’s.  I  wrote  to  M”  Holten  by  Cap  t 
Andrew  of  Salem. 

18.  Sabbath  day.  Gen.  Lincoln  &  his  aid  dined  with 
us.  The  French  minister  &  Gen.  Lee  paid  us  an  evening 
visit. 

19.  Congress  received  accounts  from  Lord  Sterling 
that  the  enemy  were  preparing  for  a  grand  movement 
from  New  York,  but  where  is  uncertain. 

20.  Gen'  Lincoln  &  his  aid  dined  with  us. 

21.  The  Marquis  Fayette,  M*  Mathews,*  D'  Wither- 

'William  Henry  Drayton,  leading  delegate  from  South  Carolina. 

^General  Benjamin  Lincoln  of  Massachusetts. 

^John  Matthews,  delegate  from  South  Carolina,  and  later  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  that  State. 
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spoon,  D'  Browne  &  one  other  Gentleman  Dined  with  us. 

22.  Gen*  Lincoln  dined  with  us  and  we  rode  out  with 
the  General. 

23.  Gen*  Lincoln  spent  the  evening  &  supped  with 
us. 

24.  Gen*  Lincoln  sit  out  from  this  cit)'  to  take  the 
command  of  the  southern  army.  I  met  a  Com*  at  5 
o’clock. 

25.  Sabbath  day.  M*  Sprout  &  D*  Rogers  preached 
good  sermons. 

26.  Colo.  Lewis,  M'  Hudson,  M*  Smith  &  Mons** 
France  dined  with  us.  By  the  Boston  papers  I  perceive 
I  am  again  elected  to  a  seat  in  Congress. 

27.  I  wrote  to  the  Hon.  M*  Austin  &  M”  Holten.  1 
spent  part  of  the  evening  at  M”  Dunkins  with  M’’  Gerry. 

28.  Congress  spent  some  time  this  day  considering  the 
State  of  our  money  &  finances,  which  I  find  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  put  upon  a  Just  &  respectable  footing. 

29.  Colo.  Norton  from  Martin’s  Vineyard  (Mass*  Bay) 
dined  with  us. 

30.  This  day  Congress  published  a  manifesto  &  or¬ 
dered  it  to  be  sent  to  our  enemies. 

31.  Congress  received  a  packet  of  letters  from  France. 

Nov.  1.  Sabbath  day.  Rev**  M"^  Sprout  preached. 

2.  Received  a  letter  from  M”  Holten,  one  from  Dea“ 
Putnam  and  one  from  my  daughter  Polly. 

3.  I  wrote  to  M'  Hancock.  M^  Mathews,  M*^  Mer¬ 
chant,  M^  Peters*  &  Maf  White  dined  w'ith  ns. 

4.  I  dined  with  M*  Peters  and  my  worthy  colleagues 
&  the  members  of  South  Carolina. 

6.  Gen*  Whipple  came  to  board  with  us  &  M*^  M®- 
Kean2  dined  with  us. 

6.  The  delegates  from  the  Mass*  Bay  dined  with  the 
president. 

7.  I  received  a  number  of  Resolutions  from  our  Court, 
one  appointing  me  a  delegate  from  our  state  &  some  in¬ 
structions. 

’Richard  Peters  (1744-1828)  of  Philadelphia,  member  of  the  War 
Board,  and  a  noted  wit. 

*Col.  Thomas  McKean  (1734-1817),  delegate  from  Pennsylvania, 
one  of  the  “Signers.”  He  was  the  only  man  who  served  through 
all  the  sessions  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  was  later  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania. 
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8.  Sabbath  day.  Duffield  preached. 

10.  I  wrote  to  Dea.  Putnam  and  my  daughter  Polly. 
M'  Lee,  Smith  &  Judge  Drayton  dined  with  us. 

11.  M'  Governur  Morris^  &  M'  Sherman*  dined  with 
us. 

12.  I  dined  with  D'  Potts,  M'  Gerry,  M'  Lovell  & 
Gen’  Whipple.3 

13.  I  rode  out  in  the  morning  with  Adams  and  M' 
Ellsworth.*  Met  a  Com*  at  5  o’Clock  on  a  number  of 
merchants’  petitions. 

16.  Sabbath  day.  At  DocP  Duffield ’s. 

16.  Congress  Resolved  themselves  into  a  Com*  of  the 
whole  house  to  consider  the  state  of  our  money  & 
finances. 

17.  Wrote  to  my  daughter  Sally. 

21.  The  Hon.  M'  Ellsworth  dined  with  us. 

22.  Sabbath  day.  D"^  Duffield  preached. 

23.  Congress  sit  in  the  evening  untill  after  10  o’Clock. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Miss*  Holten  per  y®  post. 

24.  I  sent  to  the  Council  of  Massachusetts  the  treaty 
of  alliance  with  France. 

26.  M*  President  &  his  son,  The  vice  Pres*  of  this 
State,  Baron  Steuben,  Gen'  Reed,  Colo.  Frost,®  Colo.  Lee, 
D*  Sender,®  M*^  Hudson  Colo.  Allen  dined  with  us. 

28.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Council  of  Mass^  Bay  sig¬ 
nifying  my  acceptance  to  a  seat  in  Congress  for  the  year 
1779,  in  answer  to  their  request. 

29.  Sabbath  day.  Heard  two  good  sermons. 

Dec.  1.  I  wrote  to  M'  Wyat  &  M”  Wyat  by  the  post. 
John  Temple,  Esq.,  arrived  here  from  Boston. 

2.  Congress  sit  in  y®  evening.  M*  Temple  from  Bos¬ 
ton  dined  with  us. 

'Gouvenour  Morris  (1752-1816),  famous  member  of  the  bar,  from 
New  York. 

^Roger  Sherman  (1721-1793),  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  one  of  the  “  Signers  ”  and  United  States  Senator. 

*Gen.  William  Whipple  (1730-1785),  delegate  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

‘Oliver  Ellsworth  (1745-1807),  delegate  from  Connecticut,  and 
afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

’George  Frost  (1720-1796),  merchant,  a  nephew  of  Sir  William  Pep- 
perell,  and  a  delegate  from  New  Hampshire. 

‘Nathaniel  Scudder,  delegate  from  New  Jersey. 
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3.  Congress  sit  in  y*  evening  &  confirmed  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  y*  Court  Martial  upon  Gen*  Schuyler*  and  ac¬ 
quitted  him  of  the  charges  brought  against  him. 

4.  Congress  sit  in  y*  evening  &  took  into  considera¬ 
tion  G.  Lee’s  affair.  M'  Hubbard  of  Connecticut  &  Capt. 
Brown  of  Boston  dined  with  us.  Shippen  &  his  lady, 
son  &  Daugh'  supped  with  us. 

5.  I  received  a  packet  of  papers  from  M'  Shrip“ 
Hutchinson  of  Boston,  respecting  the  Brigg*  Prudence. 
Capt.  Johnson  dined  with  us. 

6.  Sabbath  day.  Rev.  Sprout  preached. 

7.  Congress  sat  till  10  in  y*  evening. 

8.  Wrote  to  my  daughter  Kittell  by  y*  post. 

9.  The  Hon.  M'  Laurens,  the  President  of  Congress, 
resigned  the  chair  as  president.  M'  Ellery^  dined  with 
us. 

10.  I  dined  with  my  colleagues  &  Gen*  Whipple  at 
Hopkinsou’s.  The  Hon.  iVP  Jay*  was  chose  president 

of  Congress. 

11.  Ellsworth  dined  with  us. 

12.  Colo.  Hendley  dined  here. 

13.  Sabbath  day.  D'’  Duffield  preached. 

14.  There  was  a  grand  ball  at  the  city  Tavern  this 
evening,  given  by  a  number  of  French  Gentlemen  of  dis¬ 
tinction.  I  had  a  card  sent  me  but  declined  attending. 
I  think  it  is  not  a  proper  time  to  attend  balls  when  our 
country  is  in  such  great  distress. 

15.  The  post  not  come  in. 

16.  I  was  taken  in  Congress  in  the  evening  very  ill  & 
for  about  10  hours  was  in  the  utmost  distress,  my  life 
much  dispaired  of. 

18.  1  think  I  am  some  better  in  health  than  I  was  yes¬ 

terday,  tho’  very  weak.  Gen.  Roberdeau  has  visited  me 
this  evening. 

‘Philip  Schuyler  (1731-1804),  who  directed  operations  against  Bur- 
goyne,  and  on  account  of  the  evacuation  of  Ticouderoga,  unreason¬ 
ably  fell  under  some  suspicion. 

^William  Ellery  (1727-1820),  delegate  from  Rhode  Island,  a  “Sign¬ 
er,"  afterward  Chief  Justice  of  the  State. 

^John  Jay. 


(To  be  continued) 


STEAMBOAT  ••  OCEAN,"  built  in  1848 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  STEAM  NAVIGATION  IN 
NEW  ENGLAND. 


BY  FRANCIS  B.  C.  BRADLEE. 


(  Continued  from  Volume  L  V,  page  128.') 

A  very  small  steamer,  the  “  Waterrille,”  also  made  a 
few  trips  up  the  Penobscot  during  the  season  of  1825; 
she  had  been  built  at  Bath  in  1823-24,  and  was  intended 
for  service  on  the  Kennebec. 

The  first  regular  steamboat  line  connecting  Boston  with 
eastern  ports  was  started  in  1823  by  the  indefatigable 
Capt.  Seward  Porter  with  the  “  Patent.”  On  July  8, 
1823,  the  Portland  Argus  has  the  following  notice  of  her 
arrival ; — 

“  The  steamboat  ‘  Patent,’  Capt.  Seward  Porter,  ar¬ 
rived  here  yesterday,  in  four  days  from  New  York,  having 
touched  at  a  number  of  places  to  land  passengers.  Her 
engine  has  been  proved,  is  of  superior  workmanship,  and 
propels  the  boat  about  10  miles  an  hour.  From  the  per¬ 
severance  of  Captain  Porter,  we  have  no  doubt  but  he 
will  meet  with  good  encouragement  and  find  it  profitable. 
We  wish  him  success.” 

In  a  report  made  to  the  stockholders  the  ‘‘  Patent  ”  is 
described  as  of  200  tons,  100  feet  long,  and  costing 
$20,000  ;  she  was  low  and  without  a  hurricane  deck ;  her 
boiler  and  engine  were  below,  and  she  had  a  heavy  balance 
wheel  half  above  the  deck,  and  an  arrangement  by  which 
the  paddle  wheels  could  be  disconnected. 

Her  cabins  were  all  below ;  the  ladies’  cabin  was  at  the 
stem,  but  bad  no  skylights  on  deck ;  the  entrance  to  it 
was  through  the  gentlemen’s  cabin.  The  stem  was  broad, 
like  all  vessels  of  that  period ;  the  quarter-deck  was  clear, 
with  seats  all  around. 

Daniel  Dod  of  New  York,  one  of  the  early  marine 
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engine  builders,  constructed  and  fitted  her  machinery. 
He  had  built  a  copper  boiler  for  this  vessel,  to  be  worked 
under  what  was  then  considered  high  pressure  steam,  but 
on  a  trial  of  the  machinery  on  May  9,  1823,  owing  to  the 
imperfect  design  of  the  boiler,  the  front  head  was  blown 
out, — an  all  too  frequent  occurrence  in  the  early  history 
of  steam  navigation.  Five  persons  were  killed  and  two 
injured,  and  among  the  former  was  Mr.  Dod  himself.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  a  few  years  before,  in  1819,  he 
had  built  the  boiler  for  the  “  Savannah,”  the  first  steamer 
to  cross  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

The  Boston  Courier  of  August  12,  1823,  notices  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  “  Patent  ”  on  the  8th  from  Portland  in  17  1-2 
hours  (distance  110  miles)  against  a  head  wind  and  with 
seventeen  passengers.  Like  most  of  the  early  steam¬ 
boats,  the  “  Patent  ”  did  not  run  continuously  on  the 
Portland  route,  for  the  Boston  Columbian  Centinel  in  the 
summer  of  1825  advertises  her  as  plying  between  Boston 
and  Nahant,  as  before  noted.  One  author  says  the 
“  Patent  ”  was  built  at  Medford,  Mass.,  in  1821,  but  this 
is  undoubtedly  a  mistake,  for  there  is  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  she  was  built  in  or  near  New  York  City  in  1823. 

In  1823  the  Kennebec  Steam  Navigation  Co.  was 
formed  and  went  actively  to  work.  It  bought  the 
“  Patent  ”  and  ran  her  between  Boston  and  Bath;  while 
the  “  Maine  ”  ran  between  the  latter  place  and  Eastport, 
and  sometimes  to  St.  John  (although  it  seems  incredible 
that  such  a  crudely  designed  craft  could  be  much  good  for 
“  outside  ”  service),  touching  at  the  intervening  ports  of 
Boothbay,  Owl’s  Head,  Camden  (Rockland  then  formed 
part  of  Thomaston),  Belfast,  Sedgwick,  Cranberry  Isles 
and  Lubec.  Thus  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1824  there 
was  a  more  or  less  regular  line  of  steamboats  connecting 
the  principal  ports  of  Maine  and  New  Brunswick  with 
Boston. 

Early  in  1826  the  Kennebec  (or  Kennebeck  as  it  used 
to  be  spelled)  Steam  Navigation  Co.  sold  a  considerable 
amount  of  stock  to  various  Boston  business  men,  and 
found  itself  able  to  purchase  the  steamboat  “  Legislator.” 
According  to  the  New  York  Custom  House  records,  she 
was  built  of  white  oak,  locust  and  cedar,  by  Noah  Brown, 
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at  New  York,  in  1824,  achooner  rigged,  measured  170 
tons,  111  feet  long,  22  feet  beam,  7  feet  depth  of  hold ; 
the  engine  was  of  the  “  cross-head  ”  type,  and  was  quoted 
as  60  horse  power  (nominal).  The  “  Legislator  ”  had 
been  originally  intended  for  the  New  York  and  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  line,  but  owing  to  the  explosion  of  her 
boiler  she  achieved  a  bad  reputation,  and  her  former 
owners  were,  no  doubt,  glad  to  get  rid  of  her. 

She  had  two  cabins  for  gentlemen  and  one  for  ladies, 
all  “  fitted  up  in  elegant  style,  and  finished  in  mahogany 
and  cut  maple;”  a  low  hurricane  deck  extended  from  the 
engine  aft,  and  there  was  the  usual  bar  for  the  sale  of  all 
kinds  of  liquors,  which  was  a  great  source  of  profit  to 
the  steamboats  of  those  days. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  “  Legislator  ”  at  Boston,  to  enter 
upon  her  route,  the  city  authorities  were  treated  to  an 
excursion  down  the  harbor  in  her.  At  the  dinner  given 
to  the  guests  during  the  trip,  Mr.  Owen,  President  of  the 
Company,  offered  the  toast,  “the  ‘Legislator,’  may  she 
receive  the  patronage  of  the  legislatoi-s,  local,  state,  and 
national ;  may  they  so  manage  their  steam  as  not  to  burst 
the  boiler.”  The  toast  of  the  President  received  jwiut 
when,  a  few  years  later,  Cai)t.  Porter  petitioned  the  Legis¬ 
lature  for  a  lottery  charter  in  aid  of  his  line,  and  for  the 
gift  of  a  section  of  South  Boston  flats  for  a  wharf  to 
accommodate  his  boats. 

In  1828  the  Kennebec  Steam  Navigation  Co.  went  out 
of  business  after  an  existence  of  only  five  years ;  its 
property  was  sold  at  auction  in  October  of  that  year ;  the 
“Legislator”  was  taken  to  New  York,  and  for  many 
years  plied  on  the  Hudson  river  to  Hudson. 

The  “  Patent  ”  was  purchased  by  Captain  Porter  and 
run  by  him  between  Boston  and  Portland  until  about 
1830.  She  was  afterwards  running  on  the  Penobscot  as 
late  as  1835,  and  it  is  said  ended  her  days  upon  the  south¬ 
ern  coast. 

Fares  at  this  time  were,  from  Boston  to  Portland,  with 
meals,  fo;  to  Bath,  f 6 ;  Augusta,  #7;  Eastport,  ill. 
The  fare  between  Boston  and  Portland  by  stage  at  the 
same  date  was  #10 ;  and  as  late  as  1840  this  was  the 
quickest  way  to  reach  either  place.  A  traveller  could 
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take  the  mail  stage  which  left  Portland  at  two  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  and  if  the  roads  were  in  good  order,  he 
would  reach  Boston  by  ten  o’clock  at  night,  with  aching 
head  and  bones.  Small  wonder  that  those  who  were  in  no 
great  hurry  preferred  the  water  route. 


The  steam  puclcet  NEW-YORK  will  leave 
Boston  every  10th,  SOtli^  and  30th,  for 
Portland,  Belfast,  and  Eastport ;  and  return¬ 
ing,  leave  Eastport  every  5th,  15th,  and  25tb« 
Passengers  can  always  be  landed  at 
any  intermediate  point  on  the  coast,  or  rivers, 
by  previous  agreement. 

0^  For  passage  or  freight  apply  to  JOHN 
DENSON,  No.  39,  Central  Wharf. 
iMay  24.  eptf 

Early  in  1824  a  curious  little  craft  called  the  steam 
brig  ‘  New  York  ’  ”  was  runniug  between  Boston  and 
Maine  ports.  It  has  been  said  that  she  was  at  first  a  sail¬ 
ing  vessel  and  that  an  engine  and  paddle  wheels  were 
afterwards  supplied  her,  but  this  is  exceedingly  doubtful, 
for  she  measured  281  tons,  which  would  have  been  rather 
large  for  a  brig-rigged  sailing  vessel.  At  any  rate,  she 
was  built  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  by  W.  A.  Hunter,  and  launched 
May  22,  1822.  Her  owners  were,  the  builder,  Richard 
Churchill,  captain,  George  Rowland,  Thomas  B.  Rowland, 
and  others. 
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The  “  New  York  ”  was  fitted  with  a  “  working  ”  beam 
engine  of  60  horse-power  (nominal),  built  by  Daniel 
Dod,  before  mentioned,  of  Elizabethtown,  N.  J. ;  this  was 
one  of  the  very  early  engines  of  this  type,  and  it  is  said 
the  beam  itself  was  made  of  wood.  This  curious  little 
craft  had  full  round  lines,  flush  deck,  a  long  scroll  head, 
like  the  packet  ships  of  that  day  ;  her  name  was  painted 
on  the  paddle  boxes,  with  the  addition :  “  New  York  and 
Norfolk  Packet,”  for  she  plied  between  those  two  ports 
until  sold  and  brought  round  to  Boston  early  in  1824. 

At  this  time,  or  shortly  after,  the  “  New  York  ”  was 
owned  by  a  Mr.  Bartlett  of  Eastport,  Maine,  who  spent 
quite  a  sum  fitting  her  with  new  machinery.  The  files 
of  the  Boston  Courier  for  1824  (from  which  the  some¬ 
what  crude  but  undoubtedly  correct  woodcut  of  the 
vessel  is  taken)  advertise  her  as  running  between  Boston 
and  various  ports  in  Maine.  With  the  exception  of  a 
short  time  in  1825,  when  she  returned  to  New  York,  the 
“New  York”  continued  on  “down  East”  routes  until 
her  loss  by  fire  at  sea  August  20,  1826.  The  causes 
thereof  afford  such  a  striking  commentary  on  the  crude 
way  in  which  our  early  steam  vessels  were  navigated 
that  an  account  of  the  occurrence,  written  by  a  passenger 
and  taken  from  the  files  of  the  Essex  Register  of  Salem 
for  August  31,  1826,  is  well  worth  reproducing : — 

“  Nothing  material  occurred  until  she  ran  on  shore 
going  up  the  Kennebec.  She  was  got  off  on  the  next 
tide,  and  proceeded  to  Bath.  .  .  .  She  then  sailed  for 
Belfast ;  in  the  evening,  near  Owl's  Head,  she  met  the 
steamer  “  Patent  ”  from  Belfast  to  Portland  ;  both  ves¬ 
sels  came  in  contact,  and  the  “  Patent  ”  receiving  injury 
was  taken  in  tow  by  the  “New  York  ”  and  returned  to 
Belfast.  The  “New  York  ”  then  proceeded  to  Eastport, 
having  about  32  souls  on  board.  On  the  same  evening, 
between  nine  and  ten  o’clock,  about  8  miles  to  the  east¬ 
ward  of  Petit  Menan  Light,  a  glimmering  light  was  dis¬ 
covered  around  the  funnel.  Only  two  men  were  on  deck  ; 
one  at  the  helm  and  one  at  the  bow.  JVo  engineer  or  fire¬ 
man  wa$  at  his  post,  and  but  one  bucket  could  be  found  on  deck. 

Before  assistance  could  be  had,  the  fire  had  got  the 
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upper  hand,  and  the  engineer  could  not  stop  the  ma¬ 
chinery.  No  fire  engine,  hose,  or  buckets  could  be  found 
to  throw  a  drop  of  water.  The  passengers  escaped  in 
the  boats,  and  landed  about  midnight  at  the  lighthouse, 
and  from  thence  to  the  mainland.” 

This  was  long  before  the  first,  absurdly  crude,  steam¬ 
boat  inspection  law  was  passed  by  Congress,  July  7, 
1838.  Many  of  the  engineers  on  the  early  steamers 
were  grossly  ignorant  and  careless  men ;  some  of  them 
hardl)’  knew  more  than  how  to  stop  and  start  the  ma¬ 
chinery.  There  were  no  lynx-eyed  inspectors  about  and 
no  limit  was  placed  on  the  amount  of  steam  to  be  car¬ 
ried,  nor  were  boilers  tested,  or  the  hulls  of  the  boats 
examined  for  seaworthiness.  The  results  were  the 
frequent  boiler  explosions  so  often  mentioned  in  the 
newspapers  of  eighty  or  more  years  ago ;  they  happened 
less  often  on  “  down  East  ”  routes  simply  because  there 
was  less  competition  and  racing  than  on  the  Hudson  River 
or  Long  Island  Sound. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  that  many  of 
the  early  steamers  brought  to  northeastern  New  England 
from  comparatively  placid  inland  waters  were  notoriously 
wanting  in  strength  and  seaworthiness  for  open  sea  navi¬ 
gation,  and  the  habit  was  persisted  in  until  not  so  very 
many  years  ago.  As  regards  the  deck  department,  too, 
on  our  early  steamboats,  the  only  qualifications  thought 
necessary  for  captains  and  pilots  were  those  required  by 
their  “  owners  ”.  That  there  were  many  able  and  daring 
steamboatmen  in  those  days  there  is  no  doubt,  but  there 
were  also  some  who  did  not  come  up  to  the  mark,  and  the 
effects  of  intemperance  on  deck  and  engine  officers  were 
more  marked  than  in  our  time. 

In  April,  1829,  Captain  Seward  Porter,  together  with 
his  brother  Samuel,  bought  in  New  York  the  steamer 
“  Connecticut  ”  to  run  between  Boston,  Portland  and 
Bath.  During  a  portion  of  the  season  of  1834  she  ran 
from  Boston  to  Bangor,  commanded  by  Capt.  Seward 
Porter.  Again,  during  portions  of  1837  and  1838  she 
took  the  place  of  the  “  Bangor  ”,  first  of  the  name,  while 
that  boat  underwent  repairs. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Capt.  Menemon  Sanford,  a  lead- 
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ing  proprietor  of  Eastern  steamboat  lines  for  about  forty 
years  following,  was  interested  in  this  boat,  and  that  this 
was  his  first  venture  in  steamboats.  She  was  150  feet 
long,  26  feet  beam,  351  tons  burden, ^  and  was  built  at 
New  York  in  1816  by  Noah  Brown.  She  ran  between 
that  city  and  New  Haven,  Conn.,  with  the  “  Fulton,”  and 
they  were  the  first  steamers  on  Long  Island  Sound.  The 
hull,  painted  white  with  green  trimmings,  was  enormously 
strong,  but  the  “  Connecticut  ”  had  neither  upper  saloon, 
state  rooms,  or  hurricane  deck. 

Her  machinery  was  of  the  “  square  ”  or  “  cross-head” 
type,  of  the  design  adopted  by  Robert  Fulton ;  the 
wheels  were  turned  through  a  cog-wheel  with  teeth  five 
inches  long,  they  also  had  couplings  by  means  of  which 
they  could  be  thrown  out  of  connection  with  the  engine, 
but  when  in  motion  the  noise  was  terrific.  The  fuel  used 
was  pine  wood  burned  under  a  large  copper  boiler,  kept 
polished  to  the  last  degree  of  brightness. 

To  help  the  machinery,  the  “  Connecticut  ”  was 
equipped  with  two  masts,  fore-and-aft  sails,  and  a  large 
square  sail  bent  to  a  yard  ;  these  were  always  used  when 
the  wind  was  favorable,  and  all  the  coastwise  steamers  used 
sails  until  comparatively  recent  years.  When  on  the 
coast  of  Maine  she  was  commanded  by  Captain  William 
Porter,  a  brother  of  the  owners.  Later  he  was  United 
States  consul  to  the  Barbary  States.  Such  was  one  of 
the  earliest  sea-going  steamers  in  the  United  States. 

In  1832,  Amos  H.  Cross,  of  Portland,  placed  on  this 
route  the  “Victory  ”,  which  was  chartered  in  New  York. 
She  had  more  speed  than  the  “  Connecticut  ”,  but  had 
seen  her  best  days,  and  was  therefore  worsted  in  the  con¬ 
test.  Mr.  Cross  in  April,  1833,  brought  out  the  “Chan¬ 
cellor  Livingston  ”,  the  last  vessel  designed  by  Robert 
Fulton  and  considered  his  masterpiece.  She  was  built 
in  New  York  in  1816,  after  Fulton’s  death,  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  ship-builder  Henry  Eckford,  and  was  496  tons 
gross,  157  feet  long,  33  1-2  feet  beam,  10  feet  depth  of 
hold,  and  7  1-3  feet  draft.  So  much  timber  was  put  into 
the  hull  of  the  vessel  that  eventually  she  could  not  cross 
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the  bar  of  the  HudsoD  River  below  Albany  when  she  was 
in  the  river  service  from  1817  to  1826. 

The  “  Chancellor  Livingston  ”  was  entirely  remodelled 
in  1827  and  re^ngined  and  from  then  on  plied  on  Long 
Island  Sound  until  she  was  brought  to  Boston.  She  then 
had  her  third  ^‘cross-head  ”  engine,  which  had  a  56-inch 
cylinder,  6  feet  stroke.  Her  speed  had  originally  been 
8  1-2  miles  an  hour,  but  it  was  greater  after  rebuilding. 
Three  smoke  stacks  placed  “  thwartship  ”  (when  first 
built  she  only  bad  two),  three  masts,  a  bowsprit  and  jib- 
boom,  with  fore-and-aft  sails  and  a  huge  square  sail  on 
the  foremast  made  the  “  Chancellor  Livingston  ”  look 
like  a  formidable  vessel  for  the  coasting  trade. 

Her  cabins,  freight  accommodations,  etc.,  were  on  a 
larger  scale  than  on  any  steamer  previously  on  the  coast 
of  Maine.  Capt.  Lemuel  Weeks,  a  much  respected  ship¬ 
master  of  Portland,  was  her  commander.  It  was  always 
supposed  that  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  bad  some  ownership 
in  her,  but  doubtless  the  shrewd  old  “  Commodore  ”  soon 
turned  his  share  into  cash.  As  for  Mr.  Cross,  he  kept  the 
boat  until  she  ruined  him. 

She  passed  in  1834  into  the  hands  of  the  Porters,  who 
ran  her  on  the  same  route  with  the  “  Connecticut,”  which 
bad  begun  to  extend  her  trips  eastward,  having  visited 
Bangor  several  times  in  the  previous  year.  The  Porters 
the  same  year  (1834)  formed  the  Cumberland  Steam 
Navigation  Co.,  which  in  the  autumn  began  to  build  in 
Portland  a  steamboat  that  received  the  name  of  that  city. 
Her  engine  came  from  the  “  Chancellor  Livingston  ”, 
which  was  now  dismantled  and  turned  into  a  dwelling 
house  on  shore. 

A  few  words  concerning  the  management  and  internal 
arrangements  of  our  early  steam  vessels  may  not  be  out 
of  place  here.  The  very  earliest  steamers  had  been  most¬ 
ly  unattractive  appearing  craft,  but  by  1830  a  great  change 
had  come  over  steamboating  on  our  coasts,  which  lent  a 
new  and  alluring  aspect  to  navigation.  At  this  time  most 
of  the  boats  were  bright  with  white  and  green  paint,  the 
latter  of  the  most  vivid  hue,  decorated  with  various 
stripes  of  brown,  yellow,  and  sometimes  gold.  The  paddle 
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wheels  were  painted  red,  and  at  the  bow  was  quite  often 
a  figure  head,  which  sparkled  in  a  variety  of  colors. 
As  yet  there  were  no  pilot  bouses,  or  if  there  were  any¬ 
thing  of  this  character  it  was  merely  a  skeleton  covering 
or  framework  of  the  lightest  possible  construction.  Gen¬ 
erally  the  steering  wheel  was  located  amidships,  behind 
the  smoke  stack,  where  it  must  have  been  nearly  impossi¬ 
ble  for  the  helmsman  to  see  what  was  going  on  ahead. 
The  first  steamboat  to  have  a  pilot  house  is  thought  to 
have  been  the  “  United  States  ”  of  the  New  York  and 
New  Haven  line,  about  1825. 

Whistles  were  unknown,  and  yet  collisions  were  rare. 
Not  until  many  years  later  (in  1852)  were  government 
regulations  made  compelling  the  use  of  colored  lights  at 
night ;  but  it  must  be  said  that  this  bad  been  done  vol¬ 
untarily  for  some  years  previously  by  a  great  many 
steamers.  To  Stephen  D.  Collins,  engineer  of  the  “King 
Philip  ”  (Capt.  Thomas  Borden),  running  between  Fall 
River  and  Providence,  belongs  the  credit  of  introducing 
the  steam  whistle.  It  was  in  1837,  and  Mr.  Collins  hav¬ 
ing  seen  a  whistle  on  a  locomotive,  ordered  one  to  be  made 
for  the  “  King  Philip.”  Like  all  other  improvements,  it 
was  not  liked  at  first,  but  its  usefulness  as  a  signal  led  to 
its  rapid  adoption.  As  late  as  1882,  Mr.  Collins  was  still 
in  active  service  on  Narragansett  Bay,  as  engineer  of  the 
“  Canonicus.” 

Unlike  the  boats  of  but  a  few  years’  earlier  construc¬ 
tion,  the  new  vessels  had  houses  on  their  main  decks,  with 
an  overhead  promenade  at  the  stern,  and  gay  awnings 
were  stretched  over  this,  as  well  as  over  the  bow.  Neat 
railings  surrounded  all  decks,  and  the  possibilities  of 
enjoyment  and  comfort  on  the  boats  of  the  present  day, 
in  pleasant  weather,  cannot  be  said  to  be  greatly  advanced 
over  the  comforts  possessed  by  the  early  steamboats. 
Owing  to  many  disasters,  there  was  constant  uneasiness 
manifested  over  danger  from  boiler  explosions,  a  feeling 
that  we,  in  late  times,  do  not  experience  when  we  travel 
on  steamboats. 

The  main  cabins  were  always  situated  in  the  hold,  and 
here  also  were  the  berths — or  “  births,”  as  spelled  before 
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1830 — for  night  passengers.  There  were  always  two 
cabins,  one  for  ladies  and  one  for  gentlemen.  The  former 
was  much  better,  naturally,  and  occupied  the  after  part  of 
the  boat,  while  the  gentlemen’s  cabin  was  in  the  forward 
hold.  On  the  larger  steamers  long  halls  on  either  side  of 
the  machinery  space  connected  the  two,  but  on  the  smaller 
boats,  on  account  of  cramped  quarters,  ingress  and  egress 
was  had  from  the  main  deck.  Often,  however,  and  es¬ 
pecially  at  about  this  time,  the  cabin  which  was  built  (»n 
the  main  deck  aft  became  the  ladies’  saloon,  and  that  aft 
in  the  hull  the  men’s  cabin,  while  the  forward  compartment 
was  used  by  the  second  class  or  immigrant  passengers. 

A  feature  of  nearly  every  trip  by  steamboat  in  early 
days  was  the  setting  of  tables  for  meals.  It  took  so  long 
for  the  boats  to  go  from  point  to  point  that  meal  hours  were 
sure  to  come  during  the  passage.  The  tables  were  gener¬ 
ally  spread  in  the  after  hold,  or  ladies’  cabin,  and  passen- 
gei-s  were  supposed  to  partake  of  the  feast  as  it  was 
included  in  the  price  of  passage.  Just  about  this 
time,  when  competition  was  keen  and  the  prices  of 
passage  cut  to  a  low  figure,  the  method  of  charging 
for  meals  was  adopted  by  several  lines,  and  this  rapidly 
became  the  almost  universal  custom  on  coastwise  boats, 
and  has  so  remained  to  the  present  day  except  on  the 
long  southern  routes.  Not  much  can  be  said  for  the 
food  provided  on  the  early  “  down  East  steamers  ”  ;  it 
consisted  generally  of  fried  fish,  or  ham  and  eggs. 
But  what  was  lost  in  eating  was  made  up  in  drinking. 
To-day  the  steamers  have  bars,  but  liquor  is  dispensed 
with  discretion,  and  the  table  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
ordinary  hotel. 

Just  which  steamer  was  first  equipped  with  staterooms 
cannot  now  be  exactly  ascertained ;  probably  it  was  the 
side-wheeler  “  John  Marshall,”  bought  by  the  Portland 
Steam  Packet  Co.  in  1847.  When  their  steamer  “  Forest 
City  ”  came  out  as  a  new  boat  in  1854,  she  was  fitted 
with  28  staterooms,  for  the  use  of  which  one  dollar  each 
was  chai’ged.  J.  F.  Liscorab,  for  so  many  years  agent 
and  general  manager  of  the  Portland  and  International 
lines,  told  the  writer  many  years  ago  that  when  staterooms 
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were  first  introduced  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  sell 
them,  for  most  people  not  onl}’^  considered  it  the  height  of 
extravagance  to  hire  one,  but  preferred  the  free  berths  as 
more  “sociable,”  where  friends  could  be  met  and  gossip 
and  politics  talked  over. 

To-da}'  each  steamer  is  fitted  with  200  or  more  state¬ 
rooms,  and  during  the  summer  these  have  to  be  engaged 
many  days  ahead.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  old-time  steamers 
were,  as  a  rule,  kept  as  clean  as  the  modern  ones,  for  a 
New  York  newspaper  in  1839  referred  to  the  “Lexing¬ 
ton,”  the  then  crack  Sound  steamer,  as  commonly  called 
the  “  buggy,”  owing  to  the  legions  of  bedbugs  that  in¬ 
fested  her. 

The  freight  capacity  of  the  older  steamers  was  also 
much  reduced  by  the  extreme  bulk  of  the  quantities  of 
cordwood  used  for  fuel.  Much  of  this  was  piled  on  the 
upper  decks,  and  this  shows  plainly  in  many  of  the  old 
pictures.  Coal  (anthracite)  as  fuel  was  first  tried  on 
steamers  in  1828,  and  the  use  of  it  progressed  but  slowly, 
due  to  the  furnaces  and  boilei-s  not  being  fitted  to  burn 
coal,  and  in  many  cases  owners  were  unwilling  to  go  to 
ex[)ense  of  changing  them  over.  Wood  was  cheap,  and 
old-fashioned  prejudice  also  helped  to  keep  back  the  use 
of  coal. 

The  “  Portland  I,”  built  in  1834,  was  the  first  coast  of 
Blaine  steamer  to  burn  coal.  This  was  tried  with  but 
indifferent  success  at  first,  but  worked  better  after  she  was 
fitted  with  a  fan  blower,  which  obtained  its  power  from  a 
belt  on  a  drum  on  the  main  shaft.  Capt.  J.  B.  Co^'le,  the 
veteran  steamboat  engineer,  owner  and  manager  in  Port¬ 
land,  was  for  some  time  the  engineer  of  this  steamer,  and 
it  is  said  first  tried  the  use  of  coal  on  her. 

The  “  Portland  I  ”  was  of  400  tons  burden,  163  feet 
long,  27  feet  beam,  and  10  1-2  feet  depth  of  hold,  having 
at  first  one  mast,  afterwards  two  ;  she  was  a  ver}’’  solid 
boat,  setting  deep  in  the  water,  and  consequently  slow. 
Her  first  trip  to  Boston  was  in  August,  1835,  and  for 
several  years  she  served  as  the  connecting  boat  on  the 
Bangor  line,  but  I’arely  made  trips  east  of  the  Kennebec. 
In  1842  the  “Portland”  was  sold  to  James  Cunningham 
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of  New  York,  who  ran  her  between  Boston  and  Portland 
in  connection  with  the  “  Bangor  I  ”,  in  whose  line  he  had 
become  a  partner ;  she  was  in  active  service  as  late  as 
1850. 

All  steamboats  plying  between  Boston  and  eastern 
ports  were  during  the  season  of  1836  run  under  the  name 
of  the  “  Eastern  Steamship  Mail  Line.”  “  Commodore  ” 
Vanderbilt  appears  to  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  water 
transportation  facilities  in  this  section  of  the  country,  for 
in  1837  he  placed  the  “  Augusta  ”  on  the  Boston  and 
Portland  route ;  followed  a  little  while  later,  to  meet  the 
competition  of  the  regular  line,  by  the  “C.  Vanderbilt” 
(not  to  be  confused  with  a  later  steamboat  of  the  same 
name,  owned  by  him),  his  crack  boat  from  New  York. 
Both  these  steamers  were  of  course  side- wheelers ;  the 
“Vanderbilt”  was  175  feet  long,  24  feet  wide,  with  a 
beam  engine  41  inches  by  10  feet  stroke.  All  the  steam¬ 
boats  along  the  coast  at  this  date  were  open  on  the  for¬ 
ward  main  deck,  and  the  height  between  the  decks  was 
no  greater  than  was  thought  absolutely  necessary. 

The  “  Commodore  ”  soon  tired  of  this  field  of  opera¬ 
tions,  for  his  boats  ran  but  a  short  time  and  then  retired 
in  favor  of  those  owned  by  the  Sanfords,  James  Cun¬ 
ningham,  etc.  An  old  boat  named  the  “  McDonough,” 
that  had  formerly  run  between  New  York  and  Hartford, 
was  brought  to  Portland  in  1833  and  run  in  opposition 
to  the  “  Porter  ”  line,  but  they  soon  bought  her  them¬ 
selves.  She  was  146  feet  long  and  had  a  “  square  ”  en¬ 
gine.  Captain  Sidney  K.  Howard  commanded  her  and  J. 
B.  Coyle  was  the  engineer.  For  a  short  time  the  “  Mac- 
Donough  ”  ran  to  the  Kennebec,  with  an  occasional  trip 
to  Bangor,  but  she  was  soon  after  sold  to  go  to  Cuba,  and 
wrecked  on  the  way  there. 

In  November,  1842,  the  Eastern  Railroad  was  opened 
to  Portland,  greatly  diminishing  the  passenger  business 
of  the  Portland  boats,  and  as  the  railroad  also  controlled 
the  steamers  “  Huntress  ”  and  “  M.  Y.  Beach,”  that  ran 
from  Portland  east,  a  war  of  rates  was  soon  precipitated. 
The  steamboat  owners  formed  a  consolidation  of  interests 
which  resulted  in  the  incorporation,  in  1844,  of  the  Port- 
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land  Steam  Packet  Co.  (capital  00,000),  so  long  and 
favorably  known  to  the  New  England  travelling  public 
and  shippers. 

They  built  two  small  wooden  propellers,  the  first  ever 
eeen  in  New  England,  and  many  people  not  used  to  marine 
affairs  wondered  what  made  them  go.  The  first  of  these, 
the  “  Commodore  Preble,”  made  her  initial  trip  in  May, 
1844.  She  measured  286  tons,  160  feet  long,  24  feet 
deep,  and  the  machinery  consisted  of  what  was  then  called 
“  a  pair  of  60  horse  power  high  pressure  engines,”  having 
two  cylinders  each  17  inches  in  diameter,  24  inches  stroke, 
driving  a  two-bladed  propeller  7  feet  in  diameter.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  “  high  pressure  ”  consisted  of  about  thirty 
pounds  of  steam.  Both  the  “  Commodore  Preble  ”  and 
her  slightly  larger  sister  ship,  the  “  General  Warren,”  re¬ 
sembled  the  modern  steam-lighter  in  appearance  ;  being 
intended  primarily  for  freight,  their  passenger  accommo¬ 
dations  were  very  limited.  Each  steamer  made  three 
round  trips  weekly,  and  they  were  advertised  as  the  “Pro¬ 
peller  Line,  passage  $1.00.”  Joseph  Brooks  was  the 
Boston  agent,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  William  Weeks, 
who  filled  the  position  for  a  great  many  years. 

At  first  the  company  had  an  uphill  time,  they  had  the 
opposition  of  the  railroad  and  of  the  sailing  packets,  but 
by  skillful  management  and  great  perseverance,  by  their 
regularity  and  promptness,  and  moderate  rates  of  transpor¬ 
tation,  they  made  rapid  progress  in  business  and  public 
favor.  This  induced  them  to  give  increased  facilities  of 
communication  by  adding  side-wheel  and  larger  steamers 
to  their  line.  The  first  of  these  was  the  “  John  Mar¬ 
shall,”  a  former  Chesapeake  Bay  boat,  bought  in  1847, 
and  she  ran  a  few  years  in  conjunction  with  the  propel¬ 
lers.  Some  idea  of  the  amount  of  business  done  by  the 
company  may  be  learned  from  their  annual  report  for 
1848,  which  stated  that  in  that  year  they  had  carried 
26,000  passengers  and  that  the  freight  receipts  amounted 
to  $40,696. 

When  the  great  boom  and  rush  to  California  took  place 
in  1849,  due  to  the  discovery  of  gold,  there  arose  a  large 
demand  for  coastwise  steamers  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Many 
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steamers  were  sent  out  direct  from  New  York  via  Cape 
Horn.  Among  them  were  several  from  tiie  coast  of 
Maine  ;  both  the  “  General  Warren  ”  and  “  Commodore 
Preble  ”,  the  side-wheeler  “  W.  J.  Pease  ”  (from  the 
Bangor  line),  “  Senator  ”  (from  the  St.  John  service), 
and  even  the  stern-wheeler  “  Governor  Dana  ”,  that  had 
run  on  the  upper  Penobscot  River  to  Oldtowu.  Strange 
to  say,  she  reached  the  other  side  in  safety,  as  did  the 
“  Senator,”  the  “  Preble  ”  and  the  “  Warren  ”  ;  the  two 
latter  were  about  nine  months  each  on  the  voyage.  The 
“  W.  J.  Pease  ”  was  condemned  at  Montevideo  on  the 
way,  several  other  lightly  built  steamers  from  the  Hudson 
River  and  Long  Island  Sound  had  the  same  fate,  or 
foundered  at  sea.  Luckily  there  was  but  small  loss  of 
life,  but  it  is  a  miracle  how  any  of  these  vessels,  not 
constructed  for  very  heavy  weather,  ever  lived  to  reach 
their  destination.  It  is  said  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
securing  their  crews,  but  this  was  doubtless  owing  to  the 
allurements  of  the  California  gold  fields. 

In  1850  the  “  St.  Lawrence,”  and,  two  years  later,  the 
“  Atlantic  ”  were  built  for  the  Portland  Steam  Packet 
Co. ;  they  w'ere  each  216  feet  long,  28  feet  beam,  10  feet 
depth  of  hold,  with  beam  engines  having  40-inch  cylin¬ 
ders  and  10  feet  stroke ;  not  large  power  for  vessels  of 
that  size  on  an  outside  route.  The  “  Forest  City  ”  fol¬ 
lowed  in  1854,  the  “  Lewiston”  in  1856,  and  the  “  Mon¬ 
treal”  in  1857;  these  boats  were  each  about  235  feet  long, 
with  beam  engines  of  52  inches  by  11  feet  stroke.  Proba¬ 
bly  no  steamer  ever  had  such  long  continuous  use  as  the 
“  Forest  City,”  over  forty  years,  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  it  on  the  Boston — Portland  line.  She  and  her  cap¬ 
tain,  John  Liscomb,  will  always  be  memorable  by  the  part 
they  took  in  the  capture  of  the  Confederate  naval  raiders 
in  Portland  harbor  on  June  27,  1863. 

Amid  the  many  larger  and  better  known  engagements 
and  raids  of  the  Civil  war,  this  one,  although  daring 
enough,  has  almost  passed  into  the  limbo  of  forgotten 
things.  On  May  6,  1863,  during  the  course  of  her  cruise, 
the  well  known  Confederate  naval  steamer  “  Florida,” 
Capt.  John  Newland  Maffitt,  had  captured  the  brig  “Clar- 
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ence.”  She  was  converted  into  a  tender,  and  a  small 
crew,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Charles  W.  Read  of 
Mississippi,  was  placed  on  board.  Soon  after,  on  June  12, 
the  barque  “  Tacony  ”  was  taken  by  the  “  Clarence,” 
and  as  the  former  was  a  much  faster,  abler  vessel.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Read  retained  her  and  burned  the  “  Clarence.”  A 
raid  on  the  fishing  fleet  on  Georges  Bank  (June  24)  fol¬ 
lowed  and  caused  the  destruction  of  six  vessels.  One 
alone  was  spared  to  enable  the  crews  to  reach  the  shore. 

Learning  that  the  Federal  cruisers  were  after  him,  and 
fearing  recognition,  as  the  “  Tacony  ”  had  become  quite 
well  known,  Lieutenant  Read  captured  the  schooner 
“  Archer  ”  of  Southport,  Me.,  transferred  everything  to 
her,  and  burned  the  “Tacony.”  The  “Archer”  was 
then  headed  for  Portland,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  out 
the  revenue  cutter  “  Caleb  Cushing,”  then  lying  there, 
and  destroying  the  incompleted  United  States  gunboats 
“  Pontoone  ”  and  “Agawam”  moored  at  Franklin  wharf, 
and  what  other  shipping  might  be  found  in  the  harbor. 

While  on  the  way  two  fishermen  were  captured  by 
Lieutenant  Read,  whose  intention  was  to  use  them  as 
pilots,  but  they  refused  to  serve  and  were  put  in  confine¬ 
ment.  The  “  Archer  ”  arrived  off  Fish  Point  at  about 
sunset  and  remained  there  until  two  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  when  a  detachment  of  her  crew  approached  the 
“  Caleb  Cushing  ”  in  a  boat  with  muffled  oars,  boarded 
her,  and  disarmed  and  gagged  the  watch.  Lieutenant  Dav¬ 
enport,  the  officer  in  charge,  was  seized  as  soon  as  he  came 
on  deck,  and  the  crew,  about  twenty  in  number,  placed  in 
irons.  The  cutter  was  then  towed  out  of  the  harbor  by 
an  unfrequented  channel  to  avoid  the  forts.  At  ten 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  June  27,  Lieutenant  Read  and 
the  “  Cushing  ”  were  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  city, 
when  the  wind  died  away  and  left  them  becalmed. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  this  audacious  raid  reached 
Portland,  the  whole  city  was  in  arms,  and  energetic 
measures  were  taken  by  Mayor  McClellan  and  Collector 
of  Customs  Jewett.  The  steamers  “  Forest  City,”  Cap¬ 
tain  John  Liscomb,  and  “Chesapeake”  (of  the  New 
York  and  Portland  line,  a  little  later  on  to  be  herself 
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captured  by  the  Confederates)  were  hastily  pressed  into 
service  and  manned  by  volunteers  and  two  companies  of 
troops  from  Fort  Preble.  Two  brass  field  pieces,  pro¬ 
tected  by  cotton  bales,  were  placed  on  the  “  Forest  City.” 

As  there  was  little  or  no  wind,  the  two  steamers  rapidly 
overtook  the  “  Cushing.”  The  latter  mounted  a  heavy 
pivot  gun,  and  Lieutenant  Read  intended  to  defend  him¬ 
self,  but  to  his  dismay  found  that  there  was  plenty  of 
powder  but  only  one  shell  on  board.  This  was  hastily 
loaded  into  the  gun,  which  was  fired  at  the  pursuers,  the 
shot  falling  just  short  of  the  “  Forest  City.”  Read  at 
once  gave  orders  to  free  the  prisoners,  set  the  “Cushing” 
on  fire,  and  put  off  in  her  boats.  The  “  Forest  City  ” 
and  “  Chesapeake  ”  soon  picked  up  friend  and  foe  alike, 
and  this  ended  the  bloodless  battle.  The  “  Cushing  ”  blew 
up  and  sank  stern  first  in  thirty-three  fathoms  of  water. 
The  captured  Confederates  were  taken  to  Fort  Warren, 
Boston  harbor,  and  exchanged  about  a  year  later. 

Lieutenant  Read’s  short  report  to  the  Confederate  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  navy,  S.  R.  Mallory,  is  well  worth  repro¬ 
ducing,  more  especially  as  it  is  believed  it  has  never  before 
been  printed,  except  in  the  Official  Records  of  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion,  published  by  the  U.  S.  War  Department. 

Report  of  Lieutenant  Read,  C.  S.  Navy,  in  command 
of  C.  S.  tenders  “  Clarence,”  “  Tacony  ”  and  “  Archer.” 

Fort  Warren,  Boston  Harbor,  July  30,  1863. 

Sir :  On  the  6th  of  May  last  I  was  detached  from  the 
C.  S.  Florida  by  Commander  Maffitt  and  ordered  to  take 
command  of  the  prize  brig  Clarence  and  to  proceed  on  an 
expedition.  I  received  from  the  Florida  one  howitzer 
and  twenty  men,  including  one  engineer. 

On  the  tenth  of  June,  when  off  Cape  Hatteras,  I  re¬ 
ceived  such  information  as  convinced  me  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  Commander 
Maffitt.  On  the  12th  of  June  I  captured  the  Yankee  bark 
Tacony,  and  as  she  was  a  much  better  vessel  than  the  Clar¬ 
ence,  1  transferred  everything  to  the  former  and  burned 
the  latter  vessel. 

Between  the  12th  and  the  24th  of  June  I  burned  and 
bonded  nineteen  sail.  On  the  morning  of  the  25th  of 
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June  I  burned  the  Tacony  and  tmnsferred  everything  to 
the  prize  schooner  Archer. 

On  the  26th,  at  sunset,  I  anchored  in  the  harbor  of 
Portland,  Me.,  and  at  1.30  the  following  morning  boarded 
and  captured  the  U.  S.  revenue  cutter  Caleb  Cushing. 
Day  dawned  before  the  cutter  could  be  got  out  of  the 
range  of  the  forts,  and  I  was  in  consequence  hindered 
from  firing  the  shipping  in  the  harbor.  At  11  A.  M., 
when  about  20  miles  east  of  Portland  light,  we  were  at¬ 
tacked  by  two  large  steamers  and  three  tugs.  After  ex¬ 
pending  all  our  ammunition,  I  blew  up  the  cutter  and 
surrendered  in  small  boats.  I  will  report  to  you  more 
fully  when  I  return  to  the  Confederacy. 

As  all  our  clothing  was  distributed  as  relics  to  the  people 
of  Portland,  I  beg  that  you  will,  if  possible,  remit  to 
Assistant  Paymaster  Nizson  a  suflScient  sura  of  money  to 
purchase  my  men  a  change  of  clothing. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Chas.  W.  Read, 

2nd  Lieut,  C.  S.  Navy. 

Hon.  S.  R.  Mallory,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Richmond,  Va. 
(Endorsement) 

(U.  S.  S.)  Hetzel,  New  Berne,  N.  C. 

Copy  of  Lieut.  Read’s  report  to  Mr.  Mallory,  sent  from 
Fort  Warren  to  General  Foster  and  by  him  communicated 
to  me. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  information  of  the 
Navy  Dept. 

S.  P.  Lee, 

Acting  Rear  Admiral 

(U.  S.  Navy). 

After  this  episode  and  until  the  war  ended  the  crews 
of  the  coastwise  steamers  went  heavily  armed,  but  it  did 
not  prevent  the  seizure  of  the  “  Chesapeake,”  as  will  be 
seen  later  on. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Portland  Steam  Packet 
Co.,  dated  November,  1863,  it  was  stated  that  in  twent}’ 
years  of  operation  their  boats  had  made  11,200  trips, 
carried  1,400,000  passengers  and  2,500,000  tons  of  freight, 
and  until  the  loss  of, the  “Portland  ”  in  November,  1898, 
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it  was  their  proud  boast,  like  that  of  the  Canard  Go.,  that 
they  had  never  lost  the  life  of  a  passenger  committed  to 
their  care.  Such  is  the  product  of  skill,  care,  and  faith¬ 
ful  and  honorable  management.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add  that  this  line  not  only  paid  regular  and  large  divi¬ 
dends,  but  more  than  refunded  the  capital  invested. 

About  1865  the  Portland  Steam  Packet  Co.  bought  the 
side-wheeler  “  John  Brooks,”  built  in  1869,  which  had 
formerly  run  from  New  York  to  Bridgeport.  She  was 
900  tons  gross,  250  feet  long,  34  feet  beam,  11  feet  depth 
of  hold ;  the  machinery  consisted  of  a  vertical  beam 
engine  having  a  56  inch  cylinder,  12  feet  stroke.  Origi¬ 
nally  the  “  Brooks  ”  had  had  two  boilers  on  the  guards, 
but  when  on  the  Portland  line  this  arrangement  had  been 
changed  to  one  boiler  in  the  hold  ;  she  turned  out  a  very 
fast,  able  boat,  and  remained  in  service  until  sold  in  1890. 

The  “  Lewiston  ”  was  sold  to  the  Portland,  Bar  Harbor 
and  Machias  Steamboat  Co.,  and  the  “  Montreal  ”  burnt 
at  her  wharf  in  Portland  on  August  9,  1873.  They 
were  replaced  by  larger  steamers,  all  side-wheelers,  the 
“  Tremont  ”  in  1883,  the  unfortunate  “  Portland  ”  II  in 
1890,  and  the  “  Bay  State  ”  in  1895.  Tha  “  Portland  ” 
was  built  of  wood  by  the  New  England  Shipbuilding  Co., 
at  Bath,  Maine,  measured  2283  tons  gross,  1517  tons  net, 
291  feet  long  (over  all),  42  feet  beam,  15  1-2  feet  depth  of 
hold,  10  feet  draft,  fitted  with  a  beam  engine  of  62  inches 
by  12  feet  stroke,  constructed  by  the  Portland  Engine  Co.; 
she  had  a  freight  capacity  of  400  tons  and  room  for  about 
7 00  passengers,  and  was  considered  roomy  and  comfortable 
and  for  that  type  of  steamer  was  a  fairly  good  sea  boat ; 
the  “  Bay  State,”  that  came  out  in  1895,  was  of  the 
same  size  and  appearance  and  practically  a  sister  boat. 

As  the  loss  of  the  “  Portland,”  with  every  soul  on 
board,  in  the  ever  memorable  storm  of  November  26, 
1898,  was  one  of  the  worst  maritime  disasters  that 
ever  happened  along  the  New  England  coast,  some 
account  of  it  will  be  found  interesting.  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing,  November  26,  broke  “  brite  and  fare,”  as  the  fish¬ 
ermen  used  to  enter  it  in  their  logs.  There  was  a 
light  air  from  the  west,  but  the  weather  chart,  however, 
indicated  two  brewing  storms,  one  over  northern  Ohio 
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and  one  in  the  Gulf  region.  The  6rst  intimation  of  the 
approach  of  the  hurricane  was  when  the  wind  came  out 
northeast  and  it  began  to  snow  in  Boston  about  dark,  but 
at  seven  o’clock,  the  sailing  hour  of  the  “  Portland  ”  for 
her  100  mile  run  down  the  coast,  the  weather  was  not 
exceptionally  bad,  nor  had  the  weather  experts  discovered, 
as  they  did  a  couple  of  hours  later,  that  the  Lake  and 
Gulf  stortns  had  united  and  begun  one  of  the  worst  and 
most  destructive  storms  in  the  history  of  New  England. 

Capt.  Hollis  Blanchard,  the  commander  of  the  “  Port¬ 
land,”  had  only  held  that  position  a  very  few  days  ;  the 
death  of  Capt.  Charles  Deering,  for  many  years  on  the 
Portland  line,  at  his  home  in  East  Boston  on  the 
Thursday  preceding  the  disaster,  had  necessitated  several 
changes  of  employees,  and  among  others  Captain  Blan¬ 
chard  had  been  promoted,  he  previously  having  been  first 
pilot  on  the  steamers. 

Some  years  ago,  former  general  manager  J.  F.  Liscomb 
told  the  writer  that  on  that  fatal  Saturday  evening,  as  the 
weather  looked  worse  and  worse,  he  telephoned  from 
Portland  to  Captain  Blanchard  to  hold  the  “  Portland  ” 
in  Boston  until  he,  Liscomb,  should  arrive  there  in  a  few 
hours  by  rail,  to  which  place  he  was  bound  to  attend  Cap¬ 
tain  Deering’s  funeral.  Capt.  Alexander  C.  Dennison 
(now  dead),  master  of  the  “  Bay  State,”  which  was  to 
leave  Portland  on  the  same  night,  also  talked  by  telephone 
in  the  same  sense  with  Blanchard,  and  stayed  in  port  with 
his  steamer. 

After  some  hesitation  and  the  delay  of  about  an  hour 
(which  some  people  now  think  spelt  destruction  to  the 
“  Portland  ”  and  death  to  those  on  board).  Captain  Blan¬ 
chard,  probably  thinking  he  could  run  down  the  coast 
ahead  of  the  storm,  as  had  been  so  often  done  before, 
finally  gave  orders  to  cast  off  the  lines  shortly  after  eight 
o’clock,  and  the  ill-fated  ship  steamed  down  Boston 
harbor.  Her  crew  numbered  68  persons  and  she  had  a 
passenger  list  of  108.  It  was  then  blowing  fresh,  but  not 
strong,  from  the  northeast.  Rounding  Deer  Island  light, 
the  “  Portland  ”  headed  for  Cape  Ann,  some  thirty  miles 
away  ;  at  about  ten  o’clock  she  was  passed  some  three 
miles  this  side  of  Thatcher’s  Island  by  the  Gloucester 
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fishing  schooner  “  Maud  S.,”  inbound,  and  her  skipper, 
Capt.  William  Thomas,  says  he  is  the  last  one  who  saw  her. 

In  the  meantime  the  storm  was  making  up  i-apidly,  but 
moving  slowly  ;  the  centre  of  the  disturbance  was  about 
75  miles  off  Cape  Cod,  making  the  wind  northeast  along 
the  coasts  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and  Maine, 
and  northwest  in  New  York.  As  the  “  Portland  ”  was 
making  fourteen  to  fifteen  knots,  midnight  must  have  seen 
her  past  the  Isles  of  Shoals  and  well  up  to  Boon  Island. 
Captain  Williams,  keeper  of  the  Boon  Island  light,  said 
that  the  gale  was  heavy  at  midnight,  but  did  not  become 
intense  until  an  hour  or  two  later.  Surely  the  “  Port¬ 
land  ”  must  have  passed  Boon  Island. 

How  much  further  she  went  one  can  only  conjecture, 
although  the  weather  records  at  the  city  of  Portland, 
forty  miles  beyond  Boon  Island,  show  that  at  midnight  it 
was  only  blowing  twenty  miles  an  hour,  twenty-six  miles 
at  two  o’clock,  and  twenty-eight  miles  at  four  o’clock,  or 
at  about  the  hour  the  “  Portland  ”  was  due  at  her  dock. 
The  extreme  wind  velocity  in  Portland  throughout  the 
storm  was  only  forty-four  miles  at  seven  o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  27th,  or  a  moderate  gale.  Under  these 
conditions  it  will  be  seen  that  the  “  Portland  ”  had  a 
chance  of  getting  at  least  within  sighting  distance  of  that 
glow  in  the  northeast  which  marks  an  approach  to  the 
cit}"  of  Portland. 

Somewhere  off  Kennebunkport,  at  about  two  or  three 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  the  “  Portland  ” 
probably  ceased  to  make  headway,  although  by  that  time 
the  snowstorm  had  shut  in  so  thick  that  very  likely 
her  own  officers  did  not  realize  that  she  was  being 
dragged  to  the  southward.  One  can  scarcely  picture  the 
next  twelve  hours  on  that  fated  vessel.  Probably  her 
coal  supply  was  exhausted  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  freight 
and  interior  fittings  were  used  to  keep  the  paddle  wheels 
turning,  when  the  upper  works,  racked  and  torn  by  twelve 
hours  of  hammering,  succumbed  and  went  by  the  board. 

We  do  know  that  shortly  after  seven  o’clock  in  the 
evening  of  the  27th,  or  within  a  short  while  of  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  “  Portland  ”  left  Boston,  surfman 
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John  J.  Johnson  of  the  Race  Point  station  picked  up  a 
lifebelt  marked  “  Portland  ”  on  the  beach  half  a  mile 
east  of  the  station.  Twenty  minutes  later  he  found  a 
big  creamery  can,  and  from  that  time  until  nearly  midnight 
every  breaker  carried  dumb  messages  from  the  steamer 
until  there  were  several  tons  of  wreckage  piled  on  the 
beach  between  Race  Point  and  High  Head  stations. 
Several  bodies  also  came  asliore  Sunday  evening  at  North 
Truro. 

Charles  F.  Ward,  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Herald, 
at  Chatham,  Mass.,  was  told  of  the  circumstances  at 
North  Truro,  for  the  storm  had  entirely  destroyed  the 
telephone  system.  The  news  came  to  Ward  on  Monday 
afternoon,  and  he  immediately  started  for  Boston,  for  the 
hurricane  had  demoralized  the  telegraph  wires.  Neither 
were  railroads  in  much  better  condition,  and  after  a  hard 
and  adventurous  journey,  part  of  it  on  horseback,  Mr. 
Ward  reached  the  Herald  office  early  on  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon,  bringing  to  Boston  the  first  news  of  the  terrible 
disaster.  Had  the  wireless  telegraph  then  been  in  com¬ 
mon  use,  the  loss  of  the  “  Portland  ”  would  not  have 
remained  a  mystery  of  the  deep. 

As  it  is,  several  theories  have  been  put  forward  by 
competent  seamen  regarding  this  memorable  disaster. 
One  is  that  Captain  Blanchard,  finding  it  impossible  to 
put  back  into  Gloucester  harbor,  put  about  to  run  for  the 
sheltering  lee  of  Cape  Cod’s  tip,  which  forms  the  harbor 
of  Provincetown.  From  the  fact  that  all  the  bodies 
recovered  came  ashore  on  the  Cape  Cod  sands,  and  also 
because  the  keeper  of  the  Race  Point  life-saving  station 
near  Provincetown  heard  in  a  lull  of  the  storm,  early 
Sunday  morning,  three  blasts  of  a  steamer’s  whistle,  as 
if  calling  for  aid,  the  theory  that  the  “  Portland  ”  finally 
went  down  on  or  near  Stellwagen  bank,  roughly  half-way 
between  Cape  Ann  and  the  end  of  Cape  Cod,  is  as  good 
as  any  other.  Some  believe  that  the  steamer  collided 
with  the  big  coal  schooner  “King  Philip,”  which  was 
never  heard  of  after  the  same  storm  ;  that  they  “  locked 
horns  ”  and  went  down.  As  some  of  the  wreckage  from 
both  vessels  was  found  together,  this  fact  lent  some 
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color  to  the  latter  theory,  but  the  generally  accepted 
explanation  of  the  disaster  is  that  the  steamer  was  simply 
overwhelmed  by  the  hurricane. 

Who  was  to  blame  for  the  fearful  sacrifice  of  human 
life  and  the  large  property  loss  entailed  by  this  dreadful 
event?  The  courts  went  into  every  detail  of  the  disaster 
in  all  its  phases,  for  many  suits  were  brought  against  the 
Portland  Steam  Packet  Co.  to  recover  damages  for  the 
loss  of  relatives.  Judicially  the  question  was  answered 
when  the  court  sustained  the  defence  set  up  by  the  de¬ 
fendant  company  that  the  loss  of  the  “  Portland  ”  was  in 
consequence  of  an  act  of  God."  That  settled  the  mat¬ 
ter  legally,  and  all  suits  were  withdrawn. 

The  sea  has  kept  well  the  secrets  of  this  dreadful 
shipwreck.  In  a  summer  house  on  Cape  Cod  are  the 
“  Portland’s  ’’  big  double  hand  steering-wheels,  which 
came  ashore  near  Provincetown  a  few  days  after  the 
storm  had  subsided.  At  other  places  along  the  Cape 
shore  are  to  be  found  furnishings  from  her  cabins,  etc. ; 
and  the. writer  has  in  his  possession  a  small  piece  of  the 
crest  (copied  from  the  crest  and  arms,  of  the  City  of 
Portland)  from  the  top  of  the  steamer’s  paddle-box.  Fish¬ 
ermen  on  Stellwagen  bank  have  from  time  to  time  pulled 
up  in  their  trawls  such  articles  as  bed-springs,  milk  cans, 
and  a  steam  gauge  known  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
“  Portland’s  ’’  equipment. 

The  officers  of  the  steamer  at  the  time  of  her  last  ill- 
fated  trip  were:  Captain,  Hollis  H.  Blanchard  ;  First 
Pilot,  Lewis  H.  Strout ;  Second  Pilot,  Lewis  Nelson ; 
Purser,  F.  A.  Ingraham  ;  Clerk,  J.  F.  Hunt ;  First  Mate, 
Edward  Deering ;  Second  Mate,  John  McKay ;  Watch¬ 
men,  R.  Blake,  T.  Sewell,  and  J.  Whitten ;  Chief  En¬ 
gineer,  Thomas  Merrill ;  Second  Engineer,  John  T.  Wal¬ 
ton  ;  Third  Engineer,  C.  Verrill ;  Steward,  A.  B.  Mat¬ 
thews  ;  Second  Steward,  Eben  Huston. 

First  Pilot  Strout,  First  Mate  Deering  and  Clerk 
J.  F.  Hunt  obtained  permission  to  stay  ashore  to  attend 
Captain  Deering’s  funeral,  to  which  fact  they  owe  the 
preservation  of  their  lives.  Captain  Strout  has  com¬ 
manded  steamers  of  the  Eastern  Steamship  Corporation 
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for  many  years,  and  Mr.  Hunt  has  been  for  a  long  time 
purser  in  the  same  employ. 

During  the  fifteen  or  twenty  hours  that  the  hurricane 
raged  in  which  the  “  Portland  ”  was  lost,  141  other  ves¬ 
sels  were  wrecked  and  469  persons,  including  those  on  the 
ill-fated  steamer,  sacrificed  their  lives.  Another  coast  of 
Maine  steamer,  the  “  Pentagoet,”  a  small  propeller,  Capt. 
Mark  Ingraham,  bound  from  New  York  for  Rockland 
and  Bangor,  was  never  heard  of  after  that  awful  night. 
The  “  Portland  ”  disaster  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the 
friends  of  the  paddle-wheel  type  of  steamer  for  the  New 
England  coastwise  traffic,  and  although  they  are  still  to¬ 
day  in  use  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is  mostly  in  the  summer 
season,  and  then  the  greatest  care  is  exercised  as  regards 
weather  conditions.  In  the  run  east  from  Boston  to 
Portland,  Rockland,  St.  John,  N.  B.,  etc.,  the  wooden 
side- wheel  steamers  had  to  make  the  trip  in  the  trough 
of  the  heavy  seas,  which  at  times  pounded  up  under  ^e 
guards  in  a  manner  that  threatened  to  lift  the  deck-house 
from  the  hull.  Stories  were  told  by  members  of  the 
crews  of  these  steamers  at  the  time  of  the  loss  of  the 
“  Portland  ”  to  the  effect  that  in  rough  winter  weather, 
after  leaving  Boston,  cargo  had  to  be  shifted  to  the  lee 
side  of  the  vessels  to  bring  the  windward  side  of  the 
steamer  well  up  in  the  air  to  avoid  the  pounding,  and 
frequently  the  trip  to  the  nearest  port  was  made  with 
only  one  paddle  wheel  propelling  the  vessel. 

The  Portland  Steam  Packet  Co.  replaced  the  “  Port¬ 
land  ”  by  the  steel  hull  propeller  “  Governor  Dingley,” 
built  in  1899  by  the  Delaware  River  Iron  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  at  Chester,  Pa.  She  is  3826  tons  gross,  2856  tons 
net,  298  feet  long,  60  1-2  feet  beam,  17  1-2  feet  depth  of 
hold.  The  machinery  consists  of  a  triple  expansion  en¬ 
gine  having  cylindeis  27  1-2,  44  1-2  and  70  inches  in 
diameter,  36  inches  stroke ;  the  indicated  horse-power  is 
2500  and  speed  about  15  knots.  Although  a  fairly 
good  sea  boat,  the  shape  of  her  hull  causes  the 
“  Governor  Dingley  ”  to  roll  badly.  Her  best  time  be¬ 
tween  Boston  and  Portland,  distance  about  110  miles, 
is  as  follows  :  Feb.  7,  1900,  Boston  to  Portland,  6  hours, 
18  minutes ;  March  22,  1900,  Boston  to  Portland,  6  hours. 
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17  minutes  ;  July  1,  1900,  Portland  to  Boston,  5  hours, 
55  minutes.  On  this  last  trip  she  faced  a  fresh  head 
wind  and  used  all  her  four  boilers ;  avemge  time,  using 
three  boilers,  7  hours  and  thirty  minutes. 

As  the  Portland  Steam  Packet  Co.,  in  November,  1901, 
went  into  the  Eastern  Steamship  Co.  consolidation,  effect¬ 
ed  by  Charles  W.  Morse,  the  “Governor  Dingley”  proved 
to  be  the  last  steamer  built  by  them.  Of  late  years  she 
has  run,  during  the  summer,  on  the  Boston-St.  John  route 
with  the  propellers  “  Governor  Cobb  ”  and  “  Calvin  Aus¬ 
tin,”  and  soon  after  the  United  States  entered  the  war 
against  Germany,  in  1917,  all  three  boats  were  taken  by 
the  government  as  training  ships  for  merchant  marine 
appi'entices. 

The  “Tremont”  was  sold  to  the  Joy  line  in  1900,  and 
in  1910  the  Eastern  Steamship  Co.  practically  rebuilt  the 
“  Bay  State.”  She  was  swept  clean  at  the  main  deck  and 
everything  above  that  was  new.  Her  beam  was  widened, 
new  feathering  paddle  wheels  replaced  the  old  radial 
kind,  and  at  the  same  time  the  paddle  shaft  was  lowered. 
Twenty-eight  new  staterooms  were  also  added,  and  after 
these  alterations  the  “  Bay  State,”  with  the  side-wheeler 
“  Ransom  B.  Fuller  ”  (originally  built  for  the  Kennebec 
Steamboat  Co.),  kept  up  the  summer  service  between  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Portland  until  the  former  steamer  was  wrecked. 
While  bound  east  in  a  dense  fog,  she  grounded  off  Cape 
Elizabeth,  Maine,  early  on  the  morning  of  Sept.  23, 1916, 
and  owing  to  her  exposed  position  and  damaged  condi¬ 
tion,  it  was  found  impossible  to  get  her  off,  and  she  rap¬ 
idly  became  a  total  loss.  No  harm  resulted  to  the  150 
passengers,  but  none  of  the  cargo  was  saved. 

Capt.  Levi  Forau  was  blamed  by  the  government  steam¬ 
boat  inspectors  for  the  accident  and  his  license  was  sus¬ 
pended  for  three  months.  The  sentence  was  thought  to 
be  very  unjust  by  the  officials  of  the  Eastern  Steamship 
Corporation  and  in  marine  circles  generally.  The  light¬ 
house  officials  had  removed  the  Portland  lightship  from 
her  station  for  repairs  and  had  substituted  therefor  a 
combination  gas  and  whistling  buoy.  Not  sufficient  no¬ 
tice  of  the  lightship’s  removal  was  given,  and  Captain 
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Foran  mistook  the  whistiing  gas  buoy  on  Old  Anthony’s 
rock  for  that  on  the  spot  where  the  Portland  lightship  is 
usually  anchored. 

The  “  Ransom  B.  Fuller  ”  was  taken  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  fail  of  1917  and  used  as  a  naval  barracks  at 
New  London,  Conn.,  and  the  result  was  that  for  a  time 
service  on  the  Boston-Portland  line  was  entirely  suspend¬ 
ed.  When  the  “Fuller”  was  returned  to  her  owners 
in  the  spring,  however,  the  schedule  v/as  resumed,  with 
three  trips  weekly  in  each  direction,  and  so  continues. 

H.  B.  Cromwell  and  Co.  of  New  York,  who  owned  a 
large  fleet  of  steamers,  most  of  them  small  propellers, 
running  from  New  York  to  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  etc., 
started  the  New  York  and  Portland  service  in  1856  with 
the  “  Caledonia  ”  and  “  Totten.”  They  were  small  pro¬ 
pellers  of  about  400  tons  each,  originally  built  about  1850 
to  carry  coal  from  Baltimore  to  New  York  for  the  Parker 
Vein  Coal  Co.,  and  consequently  they  were  often  referred 
to  as  the  “Parker  Vein  steamers.”  Later  on,  when 
Cromwell  and  Co.  bought  the  whole  fleet,  fifteen  steamers 
in  all,  a  limited  amount  of  passenger  accommodations  was 
added,  but  the  boats  being  primarily  intended  for  freight, 
were  very  slow  and  depended  a  good  deal  on  their  sails 
to  help  the  engine. 

In  1860  the  Cromwells  appear  to  have  formed  a  distinct 
corporation  for  their  Maine  line,  for  that  year  the  New 
England  Screw  Steamship  Co.  was  incorporated  in  Maine 
with  a  capital  ranging  from  fl00,000  to  $1,000,000, 
and  with  the  privilege  of  steam  navigation  to  Europe  or 
any  ports  in  America.  Several  Maine  men  were  directly 
interested  in  this  enterprise,  among  them  Capt.  John 
B.  Coyle,  who  was  president  of  the  company,  and  Henry 
Fox,  treasurer.  The  board  of  directors  consisted  of:  St. 
John  Smith,  John  B.  Brown,  James  O.  Brown,  Mark  P. 
Emery,  Henry  Fox,  Henry  B.  Cromwell,  and  John  Baird. 
It  was  proposed  to  put  a  large  side-wheeler  on  the  line  as 
better  fitted  for  passenger  service,  but  as  far  as  can  be 
learned  this  was  never  done. 

The  Portland  business  directory  for  1861  advertises 
“  The  splendid  and  fast  steamship  ‘  Chesapeake,’  Capt. 
Sidney  Crowell,  will  until  further  notice  run  as  follows: 
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“  Leave  Brown’s  Wharf,  Portland,  every  Wednesday, 
at  4  o’clock  P.  M.,  and  leave  Pier  9,  North  River,  New 
York,  every  Satui’day,  at  3  P.  M.  This  vessel  is  fitted  up 
with  fine  accommodations  for  passengers,  making  this  the 
most  speedy,  safe,  and  comfortable  route  for  travelers 
between  New  York  and  Maine.  Passage,  tS.OO,  including 
fare  and  stateroom.  Goods  forwarded  by  this  line  to  and 
from  Montreal,  Quebec,  Bangor,  Bath,  Augusta,  Eastport, 
and  St.  John.  .  .  .  For  freight  or  passage  apply  to 
Emery  and  Fox,  Brown’s  Wharf,  Portland,  H.  B.  Crom¬ 
well  &  Co.,  No.  86  West  Street,  New  YorL” 

The  “  Chesapeake  ”  was  a  wooden  propeller  of  .460 
tons,  built  in  1849.  She  is  best  remembere<l  by  the  fact 
of  her  seizure  off  Cape  Cod,  Dec.  7, 1863,  by  a  party  of 
Confederate  adventurers,  under  the  leadership  of  one 
Braine.  Their  plan  was  to  obtain  coal  at  a  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  or  Nova  Scotia  port  and  then  attempt  to  run  the 
steamer  through  the  blockade  into  Wilmington,  N.  C. ; 
this  bold  scheme  did  not,  however,  have  the  sanction  of 
the  Confederate  government,  and  it  therefore  came  under 
the  head  of  piracy.  A  man  known,  as  Capt.  John  Par¬ 
ker — although  his  real  name  was  Locke — had  been  com¬ 
mander  of  a  small  Confederate  privateer,  the  schooner 
“  Retribution.”  His  vessel  was  condemned  as  unsea¬ 
worthy  in  the  West  Indies,  and  without  occupation  he 
had  drifted  to  St.  John. 

The  British  Provinces  harbored  many  Confederates 
during  the  war,  and  Parker  soon  met  kindred  spirits  at 
St.  John  in  the  persons  of  John  C.  Braine  and  H.  A.  Parr, 
who  claimed  to  have  been  officers  in  the  Confederate 
navy.  A  plan  was  soon  perfected  by  the  three  for  seiz¬ 
ing  the  “  Chesapeake,”  and  twelve  young  men,  natives  of 
Maine  and  New  Brunswick,  were  enlisted  to  serve  under 
Braine,  while  Parker  remained  at  St.  John  to  secure  coal 
for  the  prize.  The  latter  had  been  a  prisoner  of  war  in 
Fort  Warren,  Boston  harbor,  at  the  same  time  that  Lieut. 
Charles  Read,  C.  S.  N.,  leader  of  the  raid  on  Portland 
harbor,  was  there,  and  from  him  a  knowledge  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  “  Chesapeake  ”  was  undoubtedly  obtained. 

Travelling  by  steamer  to  New  York,  the  party  present¬ 
ed  themselves  on  board  the  “  Chesapeake  ”  just  before 
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she  sailed  for  Portland  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  4.  There 
were  five  other  passengers,  seafaring  men  bound  for 
Maine,  and  they  saw  nothing  to  excite  their  suspicions  in 
the  party  under  “  Captain  ”  Braine.  The  adventurers 
appeared  regularly  at  meals  and  had  little  to  say.  On 
the  evening  of  Dec.  6  they  retired  to  their  berths  early, 
and  long  before  midnight  quiet  reigned  in  the  ship’s  sa¬ 
loon.  Although  the  night  was  dark,  the  weather  was 
clear,  and  after  passing  Cape  Cod,  Captain  Willett,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  “  Chesapeake,”  retired  to  his  room,  leav¬ 
ing  the  ship  in  charge  of  Chief  Mate  Charles  Johnson  ; 
the  Second  Engineer,  Owen  Shaffer,  was  on  duty  in  the 
engine  room. 

About  1.20  A.  M.  Johnson  started  from  the  pilothouse 
for  the  pantry  to  get  a  lunch,  when  he  saw  several  figures 
running  forward.  At  that  moment  Shaffer  emerged  from 
the  engine  room  door,  and  as  he  did  so  several  shots  were 
fired  at  him  and  he  fell,  with  a  bullet  through  his  head. 
While  Johnson  leaned  over  the  prostrate  form  of  the  en¬ 
gineer,  he  received  two  shots,  one  in  the  arm  and  one  in 
the  knee.  The  shooting  had  aroused  Captain  Willett, 
who  came  running  forward  amid  a  rain  of  bullets.  Not 
being  hit,  he  made  for  the  pilot  house,  but  as  he  reached 
the  steps  he  was  seized  from  behind,  quickly  bound  and 
borne  to  his  room,  where  an  armed  man  stood  guard  over 
him.  The  shooting  now  ceased,  and  the  other  members 
of  the  crew  of  fifteen  surrendered.  A  piece  of  iron  was 
tied  to  the  body  of  Shaffer  and  it  was  thrown  into  the  sea. 

Before  daylight  the  vessel’s  course  was  changed,  and 
later  in  the  day  Captain  Willett  saw  from  his  window 
that  the  “  Chesapeake  ”  was  steaming  along  the  coast  of 
Maine,  east  of  Portland.  December  8  the  “Chesapeake ” 
put  in  at  Seal  Cove  harbor,  Grand  Menan  Island,  and 
“  Captain  ”  Braine  went  ashore.  Her  coal  was  now  nearly 
gone.  Off  Dipper  Harbor,  about  twelve  miles  below  St. 
John,  the  ensign  was  hoisted  union  down,  to  attract  the 
attention  of  a  pilot  boat  that  was  waiting  for  the  steamer. 

The  boat  came  alongside,  and  Captain  Parker  climbed 
on  board  t be  “Chesapeake,”  leporting  that  he  had  been 
unable,  for  lack  of  funds,  to  obtain  any  coal.  It  was  now 
decided  by  the  adventurers  to  land  their  prisoners  and 
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the  passengers,  and  the  party  was  put  on  board  the  pilot 
boat,  with  the  exception  of.  the  steamer’s  two  remaining 
engineers  and  one  fireman,  who  were  kept  on  board  to  man 
the  ship’s  engine  room.  The  pilot  boat  was  towed  up  the 
river  to  Partridge  Island,  a  few  miles  below  St.  John,  and 
there  cast  off.  On  reaching  the  city,  Captain  Willett  at 
once  telegraphed  an  account  of  the  affair  to  his  owners 
in  New  York.  In  less  than  ten  hours  several  United 
States  gunboats  were  steaming  east  from  Boston  and  New 
York  in  search  of  the  “  Chesapeake.” 

After  crossing  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  “  Chesapeake  ” 
proceeded  to  Shelburne,  N.  S.,  where  she  was  detained 
two  days  by  a  gale,  and  meanwhile  the  telegraph  carried 
the  news  of  her  presence  there  to  Halifax.  One  of  the 
searching  men-of-war,  the  “  Ella  and  Annie,” — a  former 
blockade  runner  captured  off  Wilmington — arrived  at 
Halifax  December  13,  and  steamed  thence  to  Shelburne, 
only  to  find  that  the  “  Chesapeake  ”  had  departed.  Re¬ 
turning  to  Halifax,  the  steamer’s  commander  learned  that 
the  “  Chesapeake  ”  had  put  in  at  Sambro.  Proceeding 
to  that  point  the  “  Ella  and  Annie,”  found  the  “Chesa¬ 
peake”  coaling  from  a  schooner.  The  prize  was  boarded, 
but  only  two  men  were  found  on  board  ;  the  others  had 
disappeared  in  the  woods,  and  a  third  man  was  found  on 
the  schooner.  As  the  “  Ella  and  Annie  ”  was  towing  the 
“  Chesapeake  ”  out  of  the  harbor  the  U.  S.  S.  “  Dakota  ” 
appeared,  and  her  commander  being  the  senior  officer 
present  ordered  the  steamer  taken  to  Halifax.  Here  the 
vessel  and  three  prisoners  were  turned  over  to  the  au¬ 
thorities.  The  prisoners  were  released  and  immediately 
decamped. 

The  Provincial  authorities  wei’e  much  incensed  by  the 
apparent  violation  of  neutrality  attending  the  seizure  of 
the  “  Chesapeake  ”  in  a  British  port.  A  point  was  made 
by  the  United  States  naval  oflScers  that  they  were  succor¬ 
ing  a  United  States  vessel  in  distress.  The  affair  caused 
some  friction,  but  on  Feb.  25, 1864,  the  vessel  was  ordered 
by  a  Canadian  court  to  be  surrendered  to  her  owners. 
Meanwhile  three  of  the  adventurers  were  apprehended  at 
St.  John,  and  the  United  States  demanded  them  as  pirates. 
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Agents  of  the  Confedei*acy  sent  to  Richmond  to  secure 
commissions  for  the  leaders,  failed  to  show  that  they  were 
ofiBcers  of  the  Confederate  navy.  The  Confederate  au¬ 
thorities  ordered  Mr.  Holcomb  to  proceed  to  St.  John  and 
lay  claim  to  the  steamer,  which,  with  her  cargo,  was  worth 
nearly  $100,000.  Before  he  could  reach  Halifax  via 
Bermuda,  the  “  Chesapeake  ”  had  been  released,  and  the 
men  held  at  St.  John  liberated  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

The  “  Chesapeake  ”  remained  for  many  years  on  the 
New  York  and  Portland  line,  and  April  27,  1881,  she  was 
finally  lost  by  stranding  in  the  Sound.  Other  steamers 
on  this  line  were  the  propellers  “  Potomac  ”  (afterwards 
burned  at  sea),  “  Dirigo,”  “  Franconia,”  “  Eleonora  ”  and 
“  Winthrop.”  They  were  but  slightly  larger  than  the 
pioneer  boats,  and  were  followed  by  the  “Cleopatra.”  She 
was  a  wooden  screw,built  in  1865,  and  had  larger  passenger 
accommodations  than  the  earlier  vessels.  About  1880,  a 
call  both  ways  was  made  during  the  summer  season  at 
Cottage  City  (now  Oak  Bluffs),  on  the  island  of  Martha’s 
Vineyard  ;  this  was  done  to  meet  the  increasing  demand 
of  tourist  travel.  H.  B.  Cromwell  and  Co.  now  gave  up 
their  interest  in  the  line,  and  the  company  was  reorgan¬ 
ized  as  theMaine  Steamship  Co.,  the  president  and  mov¬ 
ing  spirit  of  which  was  Capt.  John  B.  Coyle. 

in  1890-91,  they  had  constructed  by  the  New  England 
Shipbuilding  Co.  at  Bath,  Maine,  two  much  finer  and 
larger  propellers  than  had  ever  before  been  on  the  line  ; 
but  they  still  clung  to  the  wooden  hull.  The  “Manhattan” 
and  “Cottage  City”  measured  each  1892  tons  gross, 
233  1-2  feet  long,  40  1-2  feet  beam,  and  24  1-2  feet  depth 
of  hold  ;  their  machinery  consisted  each  of  a  triple  ex¬ 
pansion  engine  having  cylinders  22,  34,  and  56  inches  in 
diameter,  36  inches  stroke.  It  was  becoming,  however, 
more  and  more  evident  that  the  days  of  wooden  steamers, 
even  for  coastwise  traffic,  were  numbered.  The  “  Man¬ 
hattan  ”  and  “  Cottage  City  ”  not  having  proved  entirely 
satisfactory,  the  latter  was  disposed  of  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  Steamship  Co.,  and  the  former’s  cotton  cargo  caught 
fire  while  she  was  lying  at  the  Portland  wharf  and  the 
ship  was  entirely  desti’oyed. 

The  “Horatio  Hall”  and  “John  Englis,”  the  first 
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really  modern  ships  of  the  Maine  Steamship  Co.  were 
built  of  steel  in  1898  by  the  Delaware  River  Co.  at  Ches¬ 
ter,  Pa. ;  they  were  each  3168  tons  gross,  297  feet  long, 

46  feet  beam,  and  17  feet  depth  of  hold.  Powerful 
triple  expansion  engines  worked  at  a  pressure  of  180  lbs. 
of  steam  gave  these  steamers  a  speed  of  a  little  over  16 
knots,  so  that  in  favorable  conditions  they  made  the  pas¬ 
sage  from  New  York  to  Portland,  390  miles,  in  al^ut 
twenty-four  hours.  Their  passenger  accommodations 
were  very  fine,  with  dining  saloon  on  the  upper  deck, 
etc.,  and  in  the  summer  they  were  well  patronized,  as  by 
this  line  tourists  from  New  York  could  reach  the  resorts 
on  the  Maine  coast  without  the  discomfort  of  changing 
cars  and  the  heat  and  dust  of  a  journey  by  rail. 

During  the  Spanish-  American  war  the  “  John  Englis 
was  bought  by  the  government  for  a  hospital  ship  and 
retained  in  the  service  under  the  name  of  the  “  Relief.” 
The  “  Horatio  Hall  ”  was  sunk  by  collision  with  the 
Metropolitan  liner  “  H.  F.  Dimock  ”  on  March  10,  1909, 
in  a  dense  fog  in  Nantucket  Sound.  This  left  the  “North 
Star,”  built  in  1901,  and  practically  a  sister  ship  of  the 
two  former  boats,  alone  on  the' line  until  the  “North 
Land  ”  was  built  in  1910  by  the  Harlan  and  Hollings¬ 
worth  Co.  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  to  replace  the  “  Horatio 
Hall.”  She  is  really  an  ocean  steamer  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  and  measures  3282  tons  gross,  304  feet  long, 

47  feet  beam  ;  has  seven  water  tight  bulkheads,  and  the 
triple  expansion  machinery  develops  4000  indicated  horse¬ 
power. 

During  the  misfortunes  and  various  reorganizations  of 
the  unfortunate  Eastern  Steamship  Co.  and  Corporation, 
the  Maine  Steamship  Co.,  under  its  control,  went  through 
various  gyrations  of  interlocking  ownership.  In  this 
period  the  “  Old  Colony  ”  w^as  transferred  to  the  New 
York  and  Portland  line ;  she  has  a  steel  hull  originally 
built  in  1907  by  the  Cramp  Shipbuilding  Co.  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  as  a  freight  ship,  for  a  subsidiary  company  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  R.  R.  Co.  After 
she  was  rebuilt  in  1911  for  passenger  service,  the  “  Old 
Colony  ”  measured  4779  tons  gross,  375  feet  long,  62 
feet  beam,  31  1-2  feet  depth  of  hold ;  her  turbine  ma- 
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chinery,  which  uses  coal  for  fuel,  indicates  5000  horse¬ 
power.  The  steamer  is  also  a  luxurious  first-class  passen¬ 
ger  carrier,  accommodating  775  persons.  She  is  fitted 
with  every  modern  safety  appliance,  such  as  wireless  tel¬ 
egraph,  submarine  signals,  and  an  automatic  sprinkling 
system  in  case  of  fire. 

Both  the  “  Old  Colony  ”  and  “  North  Land  ”  were 
commandeered  by  the  government  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  in  1917,  and  the  Maine  Steamship  Co.  division  of  the 
Eastern  Steamship  Lines  practically  suspended  operations. 

Capt.  Albert  Bragg  was  probably  the  best  known  com¬ 
mander  on  the  New  York  and  Portland  line.  This  route 
is  considered  one  of  the  worst,  owing  to  fog  in  summer 
and  snowstorms  in  winter,  besides  a  portion  of  it  is  a 
menace  to  steamers  that  are  obliged  to  make  time  to  keep 
up  their  schedules  by  reason  of  innumerable  shoals  in  the 
vicinity  of  Nantucket  and  large  fleets  of  sailing  vessels 
that  are  in  their  path  in  thick  as  well  as  clear  weather. 
Therefore  it  is  all  the  more  creditable  that  Captain  Bragg 
should  have  passed  through  forty-seven  yeai-s  of  it,  mak¬ 
ing  an  average  of  two  trips  a  week,  without  a  serious 
accident  or  the  loss  of  a  single  life.  He  retired  in  1912, 
and  died  the  following  year  at  his  home  in  Portland. 

The  earliest  steamers  running  regularly  to  the  islands 
in  Casco  bay  from  Portland  were  the  “  Express  ”  and 
“  Gazelle  ”  owned  by  the  Peak’s  Island  Steamboat  Co. 
After  a  time  the  company  became  the  Forest  City  Steam¬ 
boat  Co.  The  Gazelle  ”  was  lengthened  and  rebuilt 
and  her  name  changed  to  “  Forest  City.”  Then  the 
Union  Steamboat  Co.  was  started  as  an  opposition  line  to 
the  Forest  City  Co.  Their  first  boat  was  the  “  Eraita,” 
and  their  second  the  “  Cadet”  Some  time  later  the  Union 
line  changed  its  name  to  the  Star  Line  Steamboat  Co. 

At  this  time  the  well  known  Capt.  B.  J.  Willard  of 
Portland  was  general  manager  of  the  Forest  City  Co.,  and 
after  two  or  three  years  he  effected  a  consolidation  of  the 
two  lines  under  the  name  of  the  Casco  Bay  Steamboat 
Co.,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  T.  Goding  was  elected  general  man¬ 
ager.  In  July,  1887,  the  company  put  on  a  new  steamer, 
the  propeller  “  Forest  Queen  she  is  a  large,  safe  boat, 
and  run  all  the  year  round.  Their  present  steamers  are 
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the  “Forest  Queen,”  “Pilgrim,”  and  “Merryconeag,”  all 
propellers. 

The  first  tugboat  owned  in  Portland  was  the  propeller 
“Tiger,”  built  in  Philadelphia,  and  owned  by  William 
Willard  of  Portland ;  she  began  towing  in  November, 
1851.  From  the  very  first  this  enterprise  was  entirely 
successful,  and  Captain  Willard  was  often  called  upon  to 
tow  shijis  out  of  the  Kennebunk  and  Saco  rivers,  and 
from  places  as  far  east  as  Yarmouth,  Freeport  and  Bruns¬ 
wick.  At  this  time  there  were  very  few  propeller  tug 
boats  except  in  Boston ;  side-wheel  towboats  were  em¬ 
ployed  entirely  at  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 
Another  old  Maine  towing  enterprise,  the  Saco*  River 
Towboat  Co.,  dissolved  in  January,  1918,  after  an  exist¬ 
ence  of  over  thirty-five  years,  during  which  time  one 
man,  Frank  W.  Nutter,  filled  the  office  of  manager  and 
treasurer. 

During  part  of  the  year  1847  the  “steam  schooner  De¬ 
catur  ”  was  advertised  to  run  between  Boston  and  Ken¬ 
nebunk,  Me.,  and  twenty  years  later  (1867)  the  Boston 
papers  announced  that  the  propeller  “  Enterprise,”  Capt. 
F.  W.  Leavitt,  would  leave  Battery  wharf,  Boston, 
every  Thursday,  for  Saco  and  Biddeford,  Me.  Both  these 
enterprises  had  but  a  short  existence  and  probably  col¬ 
lapsed  for  lack  of  financial  support. 

A  few  facts  regarding  early  lighthouses  on  the  coast 
of  Maine  may  not  be  out  of  place  here.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  Portland  Head  lighthouse  was  begun  in  1788,  and 
it  was  first  lighted  January  10, 1791.  This  light  has  been 
twice  cut  down  twenty  feet  (the  last  time  in  1883),  and 
the  power  was  reduced  from  second  order  to  a  fourth  order 
lens,  so  that  by  1895  shipmasters  and  pilots  complained 
that  the  light  could  not  be  seen  far  even  in  clear  weather. 
After  continual  protests,  Portland  Head  light  was  again 
raised  twenty  feet  and  a  second  power  lens  put  back. 
The  building  of  Half  Way  Rock  lighthouse  was  begun  in 
1869,  and  it  was  first  lighted  August  15,  1871.  It  is  a 
very  valuable  beacon  to  masters  and  pilots  coming  into 
Portland  from  the  east,  and  no  doubt  has  saved  many 
lives  and  a  large  amount  of  property. 

(2b  he  continxied') 
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This  section  of  Beverly  extends  from  Bass  river  on  the 
west  to  Beaver  pond  on  the  east,  a  distance  of  about  one 
and  three-fourths  miles,  and  from  the  northern  end  of  Balch 
street  to  a  short  distance  southerly  of  Gloucester  crossing, 
a  distance  of  one  and  one-third  miles. 

Bass  river  was  so  called  as  early  as  1635  ;  the  mill  pond 
in  1699 ;  the  mill  pond  and  creek  which  runs  into  it  in 
1724  ;  and  a  salt  water  creek  in  1746. 

The  section  of  rough  woodland  lying  between  Cat 
swamp  and  Beaver  pond  has  been  known  as  Burnt  hills 
since  1719  at  least,  and  Cat  swamp  was  so  called  as  early 
as  1658. 

Thatch  pond  was  so  called  as  early  as  1688. 

Snake  hill  was  so  called  in  1673. 

Draper’s  point  was  so  called  as  early  as  1648.  This 
became  the  terminal  of  the  Salem  north  ferry  about  that 
time,  and  the  town  of  Salem,  at  a  town  meeting  held 
March  12,  1648-9, 

Ordered  that  the  highway  be  brought  from  Edmond  Grovers 
through  Jonathan  Porters  and  mr  Garfords  ground  to  Drapers 
poynt,  if  the  gen’ll  Court  shall  conseut  thereto. 

In  the  general  court,  at  its  session  held  May  2,  1649,  the 
matter  came  up,  and 

The  petition  of  Salem  for  removeall  of  the  high  way  and  landing 
place,  from  the  head  of  the  Basse  Ryver  to  Drapers  Point,  is 
granted.' 

This  way  is  practically  Beckford  street.  It  was  called 
“  y®  road  way  y‘  goes  to  Draper’s  point  ”  in  1677. 

After  the  grist  mill  was  established  on  the  river,  near 
the  plant  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  there 
arose  a  difference  between  William  King  and  his  neigh- 

'Records  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  volume  2,  page  265. 
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bors  and  Roger  Haskell  about  a  highway  to  the  mill  and 
the  meeting  house,  and  the  selectmen  of  Salem,  Sept.  14, 
1657, 

ordered  that  Jacob  Barney  &  Jefferie  Massey  shall  view  the  said 
way  and  make  retorne  thereof  to  the  select  men  at  their  next 
meeting  warning  the  plaintiffe  &  deffents  to  meete  with  the  said 
Jacob  Barney  &  JeSerie  Massey  the  last  day  of  this  instant  month 
at  the  Mill  by  niene  of  the  Clock  the  same  day. 

Nov.  20,  1657,  the  selectmen  of  Salem 

ordered  that  that  way  from  the  meetinghouse  on  Cape  an  syde  to 
Lawrence  Leach  his  mill  shall  be  directlie  in  the  Countrie  way  to 
Edmond  grouers  and  from  thence  to  the  way  lying  betwixt  the  said 
groners  land  &  the  land  of  Osman  Traske  &  Soe  forward  through 
the  Land  of  benerie  bericke. 

And  it  was  further 

ordered  that  wheras  some  of  the  neighbors  on  Cape  an  syde  doe  de- 
syre  a  way  from  the  said  meeting  house  to  the  mill  through  the 
proprieties  of  Roger  Haskell  &  others  that  tbayre  desyres  are 
graonted  provided  that  before  they  shall  make  any  Claym  tbervnto 
there  shall  be  paid  vnto  the  said  Rodger  Haskells  &  the  rest  of  the 
proprieters  full  satisfaction  as  2  men  Chosen  by  the  select  men  shall 
apoint  the  said  way  not  exceeding  4  [poale]  ffoote  in  any  ptof  it  and 
to  be  made  and  mentayned  by  those  that  make  vse  therof. 

This  way  to  the  mill  led  from  the  way  to  the  ferry  on 
Draper’s  point  as  shown  on  the  plan.  It  is  still  in  use. 
It  was  called  the  road  way  that  goes  to  the  mill  in  1677  ; 
ye  highway  that  leads  to  ye  grist  mill  in  1721:  “the 
highway  going  to  the  grist  mill  formerly  Capt.  John 
Dodge’s”  in  1724;  and  “a  Road  leading  to  Woodbery’s 
mill”  in  1729.  The  present  Elliott  street  which  now 
leads  to  the  mill  site  was  laid  out  by  the  County  court 
upon  the  petition  of  John  Dyson  in  1808.  This  is  shown 
on  the  map  by  parallel  dotted  lines. 

Balch  street  is  a  way  which  was  occasioned  by  a  mill 
farther  up  the  stream.  The  southerly  part  of  it  was  “  a 
lane  commonly  called  Woodbury’s  lane  ”  in  1687  ;  the 
way  to  the  grist  mill  in  1700  ;  “  a  highway  to  Capt.  John 
Dodge’s  house  ”  in  1703  ;  “  the  lane  leading  to  M'  Sam¬ 
uel  Woodbury’s”  in  1740  ;  “a  town  way  ;  Deacon  Balch’s 
lane  so  called”  in  1782;  and  Balch  street  as  early  as 
1869.  The  northerly  part  of  the  street  was  said  to  be  “left 
for  a  way  to  Capt.  John  Dodge’s  house,  ”  in  1703  ;  “  the 
highway  that  leads  to  the  corn  mill  that  belongs  to  the 
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heirs  of  Dr.  Israel  Woodbury  of  Beverly,  deceased,”  in 
1797  ;  and  Balch  street  as  early  as  1869. 

Cabot  street  was  in  existence  as  early  as  1636,  when 
the  north  ferry  was  established.  It  was  called  ye  high¬ 
way  or  common  road  in  1668;  ye  broad  way  in  1671;  the 
country  road  in  1684 ;  the  country  road  going  towards 
Wenhamin  1688;  “the  main  street  leading  from  Essex 
bridge  to  Mr.  Oliver’s  meetinghouse”  in  1789;  “the 
highway  leading  from  the  Essex  bridge  to  the  Beverly 
cotton  manufactory”  in  1796;  and  was  named  Cabot  street 
in  1836.1 

Herrick  street  was  voted  to  be  laid  out  by  the  select¬ 
men  of  Beverly  March  18,  1678-9,  it  being  described  as 

a  drift  way  beginninge  at  the  bottome  of  the  Lane  buttinge  uppon 
the  Cuntry  Road  and  soe  between  farmer  Dodges  Land  and  the 
Land  of  Henry  Herrick  and  soe  unto  the  north  East  Corner  of  saide 
Dodges  field  and  soe  sontherly  unto  the  drift  way  at  the  afforesaid 
Childrens  fence  which  way  is  to  be  two  pole  wide  excepting  the 
lane  that  now  is  which  Lane  is  to  be  its  breadth. 

It  was  called  the  way  that  goeth  between  the  lands  of 
William  Dodge  and  Joshua  Herrick  in  1729;  a  highway 
in  1761 ;  “the  way  leading  to  Cokers  fo  called”  in  1773; 
“ the  town  way  leading  to  William  Herrick’s  house”  in 
1788;  ye  cow  lane  in  1788;  and  the  town  way  called 
William  Herrick’s  lane  in  1790.  By  the  side  of  the  hos¬ 
pital,  it  was  called  “  an  open  way  sometimes  called  Her¬ 
rick’s  lane  ”  in  1854.  Northeasterly  from  the  hospital, 
it  was  called  “  a  town  way  or  private  way  called  Her¬ 
rick’s  lane  ”  in  1830 ;  and  “an  old  drift  way  formerly 
belonging  to  the  owners  and  proprietors  of  the  large  pas¬ 
ture  ”  in  1854.  It  has  been  known  as  Herrick  street 
since  1882  at  least. 

The  latter  part  of  the  lay  out  of  the  above  way,  name¬ 
ly,  from  the  northeast  corner  of  Dodge’s  field  “southerly 
unto  the  drift  way  at  the  afforesaid  Childrens  fence  which 
way  is  to  be  two  pole  wide”  is  the  present  Heather  street. 
It  was  called  a  highway  in  1709 ;  and  a  town  way  in 

'A  change  was  made  in  Cabot  street  between  the  ends  of  Balch 
atreet,  as  in  a  deed,  dated  March  24,  1807,  a  lot  of  land  there  con¬ 
veyed  by  it  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  “  the  highway  as  lately  laid 
out  that  leads  from  Essex  bridge  to  the  upper  meeting  house  in 
Beverly.” — Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  181,  leaf  89. 
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1788.  It  was  called  Heither  street  as  early  as  1882,  and 
since  1890  has  been  called  Heather  street. 

Colon  street  was  laid  out  as  a  cow  lane  into  the  com¬ 
mons.  At  a  meeting  of  the  selectmen  of  Beverly,  March 
18,  1678-9,  there  was  recorded 

a  Cartway  beginning  at  the  Cnntry  Road  nere  unto  the  house  of 
Anthony  Wood  and  soe  between  the  Land  of  Edmund  Grover  and 
the  Land  of  the  widdow  Trask  and  soe  Easterly  thro,  the  land  of 
Robert  Hebbord  and  the  Land  of  the  Children  of  Roger  Hascoll  now 
Deceased  and  from  thence  to  the  Commons  which  high  way  is  to  be 
two  pole  wide. 

At  the  same  meeting  this  drift  way  was  extended  from 
said  “  Hascolls  Childrens  fence  Easterly  unto  bald  hill  to 
witt  through  John  Grovers  Lott  and  through  the  land  of 
Lieut.  Thorndike  the  saide  high  way  to  be  two  pole 
wide.” 

At  a  meeting  of  the  select  men  of  Beverly  on  y«  23  of  June  1603 
at  the  house  of  Joane  Hebbert  Widdow  and  Relect  of  Robert  Hib- 
bert  Late  of  Beverly  deceased  &  then  this  Agreement  made  be¬ 
tween  sd  select  men  and  the  abouesd  Joane  Hibbert  with  Respect 
to  a  Towne  Highway  Laid  out  ouer  sd  Hibberts  Land  the  sd  High¬ 
way  Goetu  from  y^  Conntery  highway  by  Hazadiah  Smiths  Barne 
Eastward  to  our  Townes  Common  about  seventy  six  poles  oner  sd 
Joane  Hibberts  Land  and  in  Breth  two  poles  the  which  Land 
of  seventy  six  poles  in  length  &  two  poles  in  Breath  the 
sd  Joane  Hibbert  with  the  Consent  of  her  sons  viz  John 
Joseph  &  Samnell  Hibberts  doth  Aliaiiate  sell  set  over  for 
ever  Condrme  vnto  sd  select  men  to  bee  for  a  Town  way 
as  aforesd  for  and  in  Consideration  of  three  acres  and  a  halfe 
of  sd  Towns  Common  Land  next  Adjoyneing  to  y^  sd  Hibberts 
Land  and  the  aboue'd  Joane  Hibbert  doth  for  herselfe  her  Heirs 
and  sugaessors  Ingam  to  make  maintaine  and  keepe  vp  a  sufficiant 
fence  betwixt  the  sd  Hibberts  I..and  now  in  her  possession  and  the 
ahonesd  highway  seventy  six  poles  in  length  as  is  aboue  Expresst 
and  the  sd  fence  to  keep  vp  and  mainetayne  from  time  to  time  for 
ever  and  the  abousd  way  to  ly  and  bee  an  open  driftway  afther  the 
last  of  October  next  Insueing  and  tel  then  only  for  Carting  in  wit- 
nesse  whereof  wee  baud  here  vnto  set  our  Hands  the  day  and  year 
aboue  Written 

Signed  and  delivered  ye  mark  of 

in  y«  presents  of  vs  Joane  F  Hibbert 

John  dodo  the  mark  L  of 

SamH  Balch  John  Hibbert 

the  mark  of 
Joseph  -f  Hibbert 
Samuel  Heberd' 

Colon  street  was  called  ye  cow  lane  in  1671 ;  ye  town 
highway  in  1686  ;  the  country  road  in  1691 ;  “  an  high- 

‘  Beverly  Town  Records. 
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way  leading  towards  y®  commons”  in  1710;  and  was 
named  Colon  street  in  1838. 

Bi’imble  avenue  is  indicated  on  the  map  by  parallel 
lines  of  dashes. 

The  lots  of  William  Dodge,  Abigail  Balch  and  Anna 
Wallace,  on  the  plan  numbered  one,  and  the  lots  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Balch  and  Edward  Bishop,  on  this  plan,  numbered 
two,  constituted  “the  Rail  field”  as  early  as  1673;  and 
was  known  as  such  for  a  century.  The  junction  of  Cabot 
and  Dodge  streets  was  known  as  “  at  the  head  of  the 
Rails  ”  as  early  as  1663. 

Samuel  Stone  and  Robert  Briscoe  Lot.  That  part  of  this 
lot  lying  northerly  of  the  northerly  dashes  was  conveyed 
by  John  Tucker  to  John  Stone,  sr.,  of  Beverly  before 
1685.  Mr.  Stone  died  in  the  winter  of  1691-2 ;  and  his 
widow  and  administratrix  Abigail  Stone,  for  twenty 
pounds,  conveyed  it  to  Samuel  Stone,  sr.,  and  Robert 
Briscoe,  both  of  Beverly,  July  6,  1692.^ 

That  part  of  the  lot  lying  between  the  dashes  was  con¬ 
veyed  by  Thomas  Chubb,  sr.,  of  Beverly,  carpenter,  for 
twenty  pounds  in  silver,  to  Zachariah  Herrick  of  Beverly, 
carpenter,  July  13,  1685  and  Mr.  Herrick  died  in  the 
spring  of  1695,  having  in  his  will  devised  his  real  estate 
to  his  son  Henry  Herrick.  Henry  Herrick,  jr.,  of  Bever- 
ly,  yeoman,  for  forty  pounds,  conveyed  it  to  his  brother 
Samuel  Stone,  sr.,  and  Robert  Briscoe,  both  of  Beverly, 
mariners,  April  8,  1696.^ 

That  part  of  the  lot  lying  southerly  of  the  southerly 
dashes  belonged  to  John  Tucker,  who  died  in  16 — ;  and 
in  the  division  of  his  estate  this  was  conveyed  to  Jacob 
Manning  of  Salem,  gunsmith,  for  the  portion  of  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  wife,  who  was  apparently  an  heir  of  the  deceased. 
Mr.  Manning,  for  fifty  pounds,  conveyed  it  to  said  Samuel 
Stone  and  Robert  Briscoe  April  9, 1696,^ 

Thus  the  entire  lot  was  owned  by  Samuel  Stone  and 
Robert  Briscoe  in  1700. 

Isaac  Woodbury  Lot.  Isaac  Woodbury  owned  this  lot 
of  land  in  1700. 

'Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  11,  leaf  110. 

^Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  7,  leaf  41. 

"Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  11,  leaf  111. 
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Humphrey  Horrill  Home.  John  Grover,  sr.,  of  Bev¬ 
erly,  yeoman,  for  sixteen  pounds,  conveyed  to  Humphrey 
Horrill  of  Beverly,  seafaring  man,  this  dwelling  house, 
barn  and  lot  April  11,  1687.^  Mr.  Horrill  died  Feb.  9, 
1710 ;  and  his  daughters  Sarah  Goodale,  wife  of  Thomas 
Goodale  of  Kent,  Conn.,  weaver,  and  Bridget  Grey,^ 
relict  of  George  Grey,  jr.,  of  Beverly,  sailor,  deceased, 
released  their  interest  in  the  buildings  and  land  to  their 
mother  Elizabeth  Horrell,  widow  of  said  Humphrey  Hor- 
rell,  Nov.  21, 1710.^  How  much  longer  the  house  stood 
is  not  known  to  the  writer. 

Joseph  Hibbard  Lot.  David  Thomas  of  Salem,  planter, 
conveyed  this  lot  of  land  to  William  Hooper  of  Salem 
Feb.  10,  1668 and  Mr.  Hooper,  who  had  removed  to 
Beverly,  fisherman,  conveyed  it  to  Edmond  Gale  of  Bev¬ 
erly,  seaman,  April  23,  1672.*  Mr.  Gale  was  a  fisherman, 
and  conveyed  the  lot  to  Nathaniel  Wallis,  sr.,  “late  of 
Casco  Bay,  inhabitant,  now  resident  in  Beverly,”  Feb.  10, 
1678-9.*  Mr.  Wallis  was  a  fisherman,  and  conveyed  the 
lot  to  Joseph  Hibbert  of  Beverly  Nov.  26,  1681.®  Mr. 
Hibbert  owned  it  in  1700. 

Samuel  Haskell  House.  David  Thomas  of  Salem, 
planter,  conveyed  this  lot  of  land  to  William  Hooper  of 
Salem  Feb.  10,  1668.®  Mr.  Hooper  removed  to  Beverly, 
being  a  fisherman,  and  conveyed  the  lot  to  Edmond  Gale 
of  Beverly,  seaman,  April  23,  1672.*  Mr.  Gale  was  a 
fisherman,  and  conveyed  the  lot  to  Nathaniel  Wallis,  sr., 
“  late  of  Casco  Bay,  inhabitant,  now  resident  in  Bever¬ 
ly,”  Feb.  10,  1678-9.*  Mr.  Wallis  was  a  fisherman,  and 
conveyed  the  lot  to  Joseph  Hibbert  of  Beverly  Nov.  26, 
1681.®  Mr.  Hebberd  was  a  planter,  and  conveyed  the  lot 
to  his  son-in-law  Daniel  Collins  May  23,1691.®  Mr.  Col¬ 
lins  built  a  house  thereon,  and,  when  of  Salem,  mariner, 
he  conveyed  the  land  with  the  house  thereon  to  Samuel 
Haskell  of  Beverly,  tailor,  Oct.  13,  1696.®  Mr.  Haskell 

’Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  35,  leaf  201. 

%ssex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  58,  leaf  276. 

’Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  3,  leaf  50. 

*Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  5,  leaf  21. 

‘Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  49,  leaf  134. 

’Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  54,  leaf  271. 
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conveyed  the  house  and  land  to  William  Haskell  of  Bev¬ 
erly,  seafaring  man,  Aug.  25,  1730  and  William  Has¬ 
kell  conveyed  the  estate  to  John  Higginson  of  Salem, 
gentleman,  March  8,  1730-1.*  For  forty-five  pounds,  Mr. 
Higginson  conveyed  to  William  Leech  of  Beverly,  cord- 
wainer,  the  land  and  dwelling  house,  “  being  the  late 
mansion  house  of  Samuel  Haskell,  deceased,”  April  26, 
1731.®  Mr.  Leech  died  in  the  winter  of  1734-5,  having 
in  his  will  devised  his  real  estate  to  his  sons  John,  Joseph, 
William,  Elijah  and  Benjamin.  The  land,  dwelling  house 
and  barn  were  then  appraised  at  ninety-two  pounds,  of 
which  twelve  pounds  was  estimated  to  be  the  value  of 
the  bam.  How  much  longer  the  old  house  stood  is  un¬ 
known  to  the  writer. 

Estate  of  Nehemiah  Grover  Lot.  Edmond  Grover  of 
Beverly,  yeoman,  for  love,  conveyed  to  his  son  Nehemiah 
Grover  this  lot  of  land  “  upon  the  rockes  ”  July  23, 
1677.^  Nehemiah  Grover  died  Feb.  12,  1693-4,  when 
the  lot  was  appraised  at  sixty  pounds.  It  belonged  to 
his  estate  in  1700. 

Hazadiah  Smith  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  belonged  to 
Hazadiah  Smith  in  1700. 

Samuel  Haskell  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  belonged  to 
Samuel  Haskell  in  1700. 

Abigail  Standley  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  belonged  to 
Josiah  Haskell  who  died  in  1674  ;  and  to  his  daughter 
Abigail  Standley  in  1700. 

Hoger  Haskell  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  belonged  to  Roger 
Haskell  in  1700. 

Hazadiah  Smith  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  belonged  to  Ed¬ 
mund  Grover  in  1678,  and  to  Hazadiah  Smith  in  1700. 

Estate  oj  Joseph  Hihhert  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  belonged 
to  the  estate  of  Joseph  Hibbert,  being  in  the  possession 
of  his  widow  in  1700. 

Hazadiah  Smith  Lot.  That  part  of  this  lot  of  land  ly¬ 
ing  westerly  of  the  dashes  belonged  to  Edmond  Grover 
in  1673 ;  and  John  Grover  of  Beverly,  husbandman,  for 

'Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  55,  leaf  136. 

*Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  55,  leaf  229. 

‘Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  52,  leaf  251. 

^Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  6,  leaf  53. 
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love,  conveyed  it  to  his  daughter  Hannah’s  husband,  Haz- 
adiah  Smith  of  Beverly,  carpenter,  Jan.  28,  1684.^ 

That  part  of  the  lot  lying  easterly  of  the  dashes  was 
conveyed  by  John  Grover,  sr.,  of  Beverly,  husbandman, 
for  five  pounds,  to  Mr.  Smith  July  8,  1686.^ 

The  entire  lot  belonged  to  Mr.  Smith  in  1700. 

Anthony  Wood  Lot.  John  Grover,  sr.,  of  Beverly, 
husbandman,  for  three  pounds  and  ten  shillings,  conveyed 
this  lot  to  Anthony  Wood  of  Beverly,  weaver.  Sept.  22, 
1673.2  belonged  to  him  in  1700. 

John  Gonant  House.  This  lot  of  land  belonged  to  John 
Bennett  of  Beverly  in  1673  ;  and,  for  one  hundred  pounds, 
he  conveyed  it  to  John  Conant  of  Beverly,  carpenter,  with 
the  dwelling  house  thereon.  Sept.  24,  1677.2  Mr.  Conant 
owned  the  estate  in  1700. 

John  Bennett  Lot.  Edmond  Grover  owned  this  lot  in 
1673 ;  and  John  Grover  of  Beverly,  husbandman,  for  five 
pounds  and  ten  shillings,  conveyed  it  to  Anthony  Wood 
of  Beverly,  weaver,  June  29,  1678.*  John  Bennett  owned 
it  in  1686,  and  probably  in  1700. 

Roger  Haskell  House.  That  part  of  this  lot  of  land 
lying  within  the  dashes,  on  the  westerly  side  of  Heather 
street,  was  owned  by  David  Thomas  of  Salem,  planter,  in 
1661.  He  conveyed  to  William  Hooper  of  Salem  this 
lot  with  a  dwelling  house  thereon  Feb.  10,  1668.®  Mr. 
Hooper  had  come  from  Coker,  in  England,  was  a  fisher¬ 
man,  and  removed  to  this  house.  He  died  by  “  suddenly 
falling  overboard  at  sea  ”  about  Nov.  8, 1679,  at  the  age  of 
thirty.  The  house  and  five  acres  of  land  were  then  ap¬ 
praised  at  fifty  pounds.  This  part  of  the  lot  soon  after 
came  into  the  possession  of  Roger  Haskell. 

The  remainder  of  the  lot  early  belonged  to  John  Hard¬ 
ing  and  be  gave  it  to  Roger  Haskell,  his  daughter’s  hus¬ 
band,  before  1661.  Mr.  Haskell  died  about  1690 ;  and 
the  land  came  into  the  ownership  of  bis  son  Roger  Has¬ 
kell  of  Beverly,  carpenter,  before  1700. 

^Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  10,  leaf  164. 

^Essex  Re^stry  of  Deeds,  book  6,  leaf  38. 

^Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  6,  leaf  20. 

*Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  6,  leaf  79. 

^Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  8,  leaf  50. 
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The  house  and  the  land  around  it  was  conveyed  by 
Roger  Hascoll,  for  one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds,  to 
Samuel  Herrick  of  Beverly,  tailor,  June  14,  1709 J  The 
house  was  gone  a  few  years  later. 

William  Dodge  Home.  This  tract  of  land  belonged  to 
Peter  Palfrey  very  early  ;  and  was  conveyed  by  George 
Richerson  of  Wapping,  in  England,  mariner,  by  his  at¬ 
torney  George  Hawkins  of  Boston,  shipwright,  for  forty 
pounds,  to  William  Dods  (Dodge),  Sept.  28,  1644.2 
His  son  Capt.  William  Dodge  of  Beverly  died  March 
24,  1719-20,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  possessed  of  this  house 
and  lot,  having  in  his  will  devised  “  my  now  dwelling 
house  ”  and  land  to  his  eldest  son  William  Dodge  of  Bev¬ 
erly,  yeoman.  For  love,  William  Dodge  conveyed  the 
house  and  land  to  his  daughter  Anna  Clemmons,  wife  of 
Dr.  Timothy  Clemmons  of  Beverly,  part  of  “  my  home¬ 
stead  land  and  my  now  dwelling  house,  barn  and  wash 
house  thereon  ”  May  29,  1729.®  How  much  longer  the 
house  stood  is  unknown  to  the  writer. 

Henry  Herrick  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  was  owned  by 
Henry  Herrick  in  1700. 

William  Rayment  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  belonged  to 
Capt.  William  Rayment  of  Beverly  in  1700.  The  Salem 
reservoir  is  located  on  this  hill. 

Lot  Conant  Homes.  This  lot  of  land  belonged  to  Roger 
Conant  very  early,  and  he  lived  in  the  house  which  stood 
upon  it.  Roger  Conant  of  Salem,  yeoman,  conveyed  to 
his  son  Lot  Conant  of  Salem  “  my  now  dwelling  house  ” 
and  thirty-two  acres  of  land  adjoining  Nov.  20,  1666 
and  the  next  day  Lot  Conant  leased  to  his  father  and 
mother  for  their  lives  the  house  and  three  acres  of  the 
homestead,  for  an  annual  rent  of  “  one  Indian  com.’’^ 
The  old  house  stood  at  the  southerly  end  of  the  lot 
Roger  Conant  apparently  survived  his  wife,  and  died  Nov. 
19,  1679. 

Lot  Conant  built  a  house  upon  this  homestead,  and  re¬ 
moved  thereto  from  Marblehead  about  1670.  He  died 
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Sept.  29,  1674,  having  devised  the  house  and  orchard  to 
his  wife  Elizabeth  for  her  life.  She  married,  secondly, 
Andrew  Mansfield  of  Lynn  Jan.  10,  1681-2.  The  home¬ 
stead  went  to  his  son  Lot  Conant. 

Exercise  Conant,  aged  about  seventy-two  years,  de¬ 
posed  March  28,  1710,  “  that  his  Father  m^  Roger  Conant 
late  of  Beverly  dec*  about  Thirty  two  years  past  was 
Seized  in  his  own  right  of  fee  Dwelt  upon  and  Improued 
a  certain  Farme  and  Tract  of  land  .  .  in  Beverly  .  . 
part  of  the  Towne  of  Salem  next  adjoyning  and  abutting 
on  the  Farme  and  lands  of  Henry  Herrick  of  the  same 
now  alfo  Dec*  by  all  time  past  .  .  Seized  .  .  in  Fee 

which  ffarme  and  lands  were  pofsefed  and  Enjoyed  from 
his  said  Fathers  Death  by  his  Eldest  Son  then  lining 
named  Lot  Conant  during  his  life  and  is  now  pofsest  by 
his  Son  Lott  Conant  the  Deponant  lined  many  years 
with  his  Said  Father  upon  the  Said  Farme  and  the  devid- 
ing  line  between  m'  Conants  and  m*  Herricks  Farmes  So 
alwayes  accounted  and  reputed  was  a  certain  brooke  Some¬ 
times  Denominated  the  brooke  that  comes  out  of  the  new 
Close  and  the  Said  Conant  and  Herrick  respectiuely  Im¬ 
proved  the  lands  on  Either  Side  of  said  brooke.”^ 

In  1717,  Lot  Conant  removed  to  Ipswich,  and  died  May 
14,  1745.  In  his  will  he  devised  his  buildings  and  lands 
in  Beverly  to  his  son  Jonathan  Conant,  who  was  a  cur¬ 
rier,  and  lived  upon  the  old  homestead  in  Beverly.  He 
died  June  18,  1749.  The  next  owner  and  occupant  of 
the  ancient  homestead  was  his  son  Jonathan  Conant,  who 
lived  here  until  about  1783,  when  he  removed  to  the 
Cherry  Hill  farm.  He  conveyed  the  house,  apparently, 
to  Simon  Lovett  of  Beverly,  yeoman,  about  that  date  ; 
and  Mr.  Lovett,  for  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  pounds, 
conveyed  the  house  and  barn  with  the  land  adjoining  them 
to  John  Trow  of  Beverly,  yeoman,  June  24,  1789.^  Mr. 
Trow  apparently  conveyed  the  estate  to  Simeon  Brown 
soon  after,  and  he  took  the  old  house  down. 

The  house  which  was  built  upon  the  homestead  by  Lot 
Conant  about  1670  was  probably  the  house  which  was 
conveyed  with  the  barn  and  land  around  them  to  David 
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Forniss  of  Beverly,  tailor,  April  11,  1783.^  Mr.  Fomiss, 
for  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds,  conveyed  the  “land”  to 
Capt.  Simeon  Brown  of  Beverly,  gentleman,  Oct.  1, 1792;2 
and  Mr.  Brown  conveyed  the  land  and  buildings  to  Dr 
Ingalls  Kittredge  of  Townsend  April  6,  1803.^  Doctor 
Kittredge  removed  the  house. 

Edward  Bishop  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  in  the  Rail  field, 
so  called,  was  conveyed  by^Edward  Bishop  of  Beverly, 
husbandman,  to  his  son  Edward  Bishop  of  Salem,  hus¬ 
bandman,  Oct.  8,  1673.*  The  lot  belonged  to  Edward 
Bishop  in  1700. 

Benjamin  Batch  Lot.  Benjamin  Balch  owned  this  lot 
of  land  in  1673  and  1700. 

Edward  Rayment  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  was  a  part  of 
the  lot  which  was  conveyed  by  John  Leach  to  Henry  Her¬ 
rick,  sr.,  of  Salem,  yeoman,  in  or  before  1668.  Mr.  Her¬ 
rick  conveyed  it  to  Peter  Woodbury  and  William  Raiment 
of  Salem  Oct.  26,  1668.®  Mr.  Woodbury  apparently  re¬ 
leased  this  part  of  the  lot  to  Mr.  Rayment.  William  Ray¬ 
ment,  sr.,  of  Beverly,  yeoman,  in  consideration  of  love, 
conveyed  it  to  his  son  Edward  Rayment  of  Beverly,  cord- 
wainer,  April  4,  1695  ;®  and  Edward  Rayment  owned  it 
in  1700. 

William  Rayment  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  was  a  part  of 
the  lot  which  was  conveyed  by  John  Leach  to  Henry  Her¬ 
rick,  sr.,  of  Salem,  yeoman,  in  or  before  1668.  Mr.  Her¬ 
rick  conveyed  it  to  Peter  Woodbury  and  William  Raiment 
of  Salem  Oct.  26,  1668.®  Mr.  Woodbury  apparently  re¬ 
leased  this  part  of  the  lot  to  Mr.  Raiment,  who  owned 
the  lot  in  1700. 

Peter  Woodbury  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  was  a  part  of 
the  lot  conveyed  by  John  Leach  to  Henry  Herrick,  sr.,  of 
Salem,  yeoman,  in  or  before  1668.  Mr.  Herrick  conveyed 
it  to  Peter  Woodbury  and  William  Raiment  of  Salem 
Oct.  26,  1668.^  Mr.  Raiment  apparently  released  his  in- 
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terest  in  this  part  of  the  lot  to  Mr.  Woodbury,  who  owned 
it  in  1695  and  1700. 

John  Rayment  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  belonged  to  John 
Rayment  in  1700. 

John  Dodge  Lot.  Capt.  John  Dodge  of  Beverly  owned 
this  lot  in  1696  and  1700. 

Cornelius  Baker  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  was  owned  by 
Cornelius  Baker,  jr.,  of  Salem,  yeoman,  in  1696  and 
1700. 

Benjamin  Batch  Lot,  This  lot  of  land  belonged  to 
Benjamin  Balch  in  1700. 

Philip  \Vhite  House.  Nathaniel  Conant  of  Beverly, 
cordwainer,  owned  this  lot  of  land  and  sold  it  to  Philip 
White  of  Beverly,  carpenter,  before  1687.  In  1687,  after 
Mr.  White  purchased  the  land,  there  was  a  house  upon 
it,  but  it  has  not  been  learned  how  long  it  stood.  He 
apparently  owned  the  house  and  land  in  1700. 

Nathaniel  Rayment  Lot.  John  Rayment,  sr.,  of  Bev¬ 
erly,  yeoman,  for  love,  conveyed  this  lot  of  land  to  his 
son  Nathaniel  Rayment  of  Beverly,  yeoman,  Jan.  15, 
1696-7  and  Nathaniel  Rayment  owned  it  in  1700. 

Ebenezer  Woodbury  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  belonged  to 
Ebenezer  Woodbui-y  in  1696  and  1700. 

Benjamin  Balch  House.  This  tract  of  land  was  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  two  hundred  acres  granted  by  the  town  of 
Salem  to  John  Balch,  who  was  from  Bridgewater,  Somer¬ 
setshire,  England,  as  one  of  the  Old  Planters  of  original 
Salem,  Jan.  25,  1635-6 ;  and  built  his  bouse  upon  this 
part  of  his  land.  The  house  is  still  in  existence,  being 
the  northeastern  portion  of  the  “  old  Balch  house,”  and 
occupying  the  same  site  on  which  it  was  erected.  It  is 
the  only  house  of  an  “  Old  Planter  ”  in  existence,  and  is 
probably  the  oldest  house  in  New  England.  Originally, 
it  was  about  twenty-three  feet  long,  sixteen  feet  wide 
and  about  nine  feet  post.  The  roof  was  steep,  and 
probably  thatched.  The  original  frame  is  of  white  oak, 
and  probably  intact.  In  spite  of  the  many  changes  and 
additions  that  have  come  to  the  old  house  little  has  been 
taken  from  its  timbers.  Originally,  the  chimney  was 
probably  made  of  stone  on  the  outside  of  the  house  and 
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-T  I  Q]  Rt  its  north  end.  The  house 
was  originally  like  this ; 
.  y  About  1645,  the  first  change 

~  '•  posts 

§~  ^were  lengthened  about  four 

feet,  and  new  rafters  were 


placed  over  the  original  ones.  Thus  the  house  became  of 
two  stories.  The  attic  shows  these  two  sets  of  rafters, 


one  placed  above  the  other,  but  in  the  chamber  the  lower 
ends  of  the  original  front  intermediate  rafters  have  been 
cut  away  in  order  to  make  the  chamber  clear  of  them. 
An  examination  showed  that  this  had  been  done  at  the 


new  beam,  and  a  closet  was  built  on  the  back  side  of  the 
chamber,  in  which  the  ends  of  the  original  rafters  are  to 
be  seen.  Thus  the  frame  of  the  old  house 
after  this  change  appeared  as  in  this  diagram: 

Sometime  about  the  year  1760,  a  considerable 
addition  was  made  on  the  southern  end,  and 
about  1800  another.  Apparently,  one  or  two 
more  additions  were  subsequently  made, 
eventually  causing  the  northern  gable  to  display  various 
changes  as  follows :  -  There  is  no  cellar 

under  the  original  part  of  the  house, 

and  the  underpin-  yy  is  of  small 

stones  laid  in  clay.  A  S  It  has  apparently 

never  been  disturbed.  JLbm™,  Most  of  the  space 

under  the  other  parts  of  the  house  is 

occupied  by  cellai-s.  -‘I  The  house  is  of 

great  interest,  and  an  attractive  study. 

John  Balch  died  in  the  month  of  June,  1648. 


In  his  will,  he  devised  to  his  wife  Annis  (Agnes)  “  the 
Roome  newly  built  ”  and  some  land,  cows,  etc.,  and  the 
homestead  went  to  his  son  Benjamin.  The  dwelling 
bouse  and  barn  were  appraised  at  sixteen  pounds,  whille 
his  apparel  was  valued  at  fifty-one  pounds  and  ten  shi- 
lings.  Benjamin  Balch,  sr.,  of  Beverly,  yeoman,  for 
love,  etc.,  conveyed  to  his  grandson  Benjamin  Balch,  jr., 
of  Beverly,  husbandman,  who  lived  with  him,  upon  his 
becoming  of  age,  “  my  dwelling  house,”  barn,  orchard, 
etc.,  Jan.  4,  1703-4.^  He  was  a  yeoman,  and  lived  in 
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Beverly.  He  died  Jau.  8,  1749-50  ;  having  in  his  will 
devised  his  dwelling  house  and  land  to  his  wife  Mercy  for 
her  life,  and  then  to  his  daughters  Marcy  Lovett,  Maiy 
Woodberry,  Martha  Trask  and  Deborah  Dodge  and  to  his 
grandson  Benjamin  Balch  Lovett.  In  the  inventory  of 
his  estate,  the  house,  barn  and  land  were  appraised  at  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  This  homestead  came  into 
the  possession  of  Deborah,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Balch 
and  wife  of  Jonathan  Dodge  of  Beverly.  Mrs.  Dodge 
died ;  and  the  title  descended  to  her  son  Cornelius  Dodge 
of  Beverly,  yeoman.  Cornelius  Dodge  died  April  27, 
1837,  at  the  age  of  ninety-four.  The  home  field  and 
the  dwelling  house  and  barn  thereon  were  then  appraised 
at  eight  hundred  dollars.  The  place  descended  to  his  son 
Azor  Dodge  of  Beverly,  who  conveyed  to  his  son  Joshua 
F.  Dodge  and  his  wife  Alice  a  life  estate  in  the  premises 
Dec.  10,  1869  and  the  remainder  to  Addie  Dodge  and 
Martha  Dodge,  children  of  said  Joshua  F.  Dodge,  Dec. 
13,  1869.*  Addie  F.  Dodge  married  Charles  H.  Herrick. 
Martha  Dodge  died  Jan.  14,  1880  ;  and  her  mother,  then 
Mary  Alice  Lufkin,  inherited  her  half  of  the  premises. 
Mrs.  Lufkin  released  her  interest  in  the  house  and  land 
to  her  daughter  Mrs.  Addie  F.  Herrick,  who  owned  the 
other  half  interest,  April  30,  1913  ;  and  thus  Mrs.  Her¬ 
rick  became  the  sole  owner  of  the  estate.  In  the  autumn 
of  1915,  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  old  house 
became  aroused  upon  the  discovery  that  it  included  the 
original  dwelling  of  John  Balch  on  this  site  ;  and,  June 
8,  1916,  Mrs.  Herrick  and  her  husband  transferred  the 
title  thereto  to  Joseph  Balch  of  Westwood,  John  Balch  of 
Milton,  Franklin  G.  Balch,  Francis  N.  Balch  and  William 
Sumner  Appleton,  all  of  Boston,  and  Franklin  Balch  of 
Topsfield  and  their  survivors.  These  men  hold  the  title 
jointly  to  raise  money  for  and  cause  the  reconstruction  of 
the  original  dwelling.  The  war  has  hindered  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  this  purpose  hitherto,  but  it  is  hoped  that  this 
cherished  design  may  be  prosecuted  soon. 

William  Dodge  Lot.  This  land  was  probably  a  portion 
of  the  tract  of  land  granted  by  the  town  of  Salem  to 
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Peter  Palfrey  Jan.  25,  1635-6,  and  it  belonged  to  Dea. 
William  Dodge  in  1700. 

Henry  Herrick  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  belonged  to 
Henry  Herrick,  sr.,  of  Salem,  yeoman,  in  1668,  and  he 
died  possessed  of  it  in  the  winter  of  1670-1.  In  his  will, 
he  devised  to  his  son  Benjamin  Herrick  this  “  pasture 
land,  called  my  english  field,  w®**  joyneth  on  the  east  syde 
to  Andrew  Eliott,  lyeing  between  the  countrye  high  way 
&  the  mill  River,”  to  “  remaine  in  the  hands  of  my  sonn 
Henry  to  improve  vntill  Beniamyn  be  21  years  of  age  and 
in  case  he  dye  before  he  be  21  years  of  age  I  give  the  sayd 
land  to  my  sonn  Henry.”  Benjamin  Herrick  died  with¬ 
out  issue  in  1677,  probably  under  age.  The  inventory  of 
the  estate  of  Henry  Herrick  has  this  item  :  “  the  English 
pasture  w^**  the  marsh  &  orchard  in  itt,  80  li.”  The  son 
Henry  Herrick  owned  the  lot  in  1700,  when  he  was  of 
Beverly,  yeoman. 

Andrew  Elliott  Home.  This  lot  of  land  belonged  to 
Henry  Herrick,  sr.,  of  Salem,  yeoman.  May  26,  1668, 
when  he  conveyed  that  part  of  the  lot  lying  within  the 
dashes  at  the  southeastern  corner  to  Andrew  Elliott  of 
Salem,  cordwinder,  a  native  of  Somersetshire,  England.^ 
The  remainder  of  the  lot  subsequently  came  into  his 
hands.  Upon  the  southeastern  corner  he  erected  a  house, 
in  which  he  lived.  Mr.  Elliott  died  March  1,  1703-4  ; 
having  devised  the  homestead  with  the  dwelling  house 
thereon  to  his  grandson  Andrew  Elliott,  son  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  son  William  Elliott,  the  latter  (William)  being 
then  in  possession  of  the  homestead  as  a  tenant.  Andrew 
Elliott,  jr.,  lived  here,  and  died,  possessed  of  the  estate, 
Jan.  25,  1743-4,  intestate.  The  real  estate  was  not  di¬ 
vided  until  Sept  3, 1764,  when  the  easterly  part  of  the 
house  and  homestead  was  assigned  to  his  eldest  son  Rob¬ 
ert  Elliott  and  the  westerly  part  to  his  son  Andrew  Elli¬ 
ott.  Robert  Elliott  lived  here,  and  was  a  mariner.  He 
died  in  the  winter  of  1767-8,  intestate,  possessed  of  his 
part  of  the  house  and  land.  In  the  inventory  of  his  es¬ 
tate,  the  “  one  half  Part  of  an  old  dwelling  House”  was 
valued  at  eighteen  pounds,  and  “  a  fmall  Barn  ”  at  ten 
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pounds.  He  left  two  children,  Robert  and  Jane,  who 
owned  this  part  of  the  estate  in  1788.  How  much  longer 
this  house  stood  is  unknown  to  the  writer. 

John  Bodge  Lot.  This  was  called  Bushnell’s  lot  before 
1669;  and  John  Leach  of  Salem,  miller,  conveyed  it  to 
John  Dodge,  jr.,  of  Beverly,  husbandman.  Sept.  2,  1669.* 
Mr.  Dodge  owned  it  in  1700.  This  lot  included  “a  little 
hill  encompassed  by  his  own  marsh  near  Mr.  Friend’s 
mill  ”  granted  by  the  selectmen  of  Salem  to  Henry  Skerie 
Feb.  20,  1653-4. 

Estate  of  Nehemiah  0-rover  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  be¬ 
longed  to  Edmond  Grover  in  1648.  When  of  Beverly, 
yeoman,  for  love,  he  conveyed  it  to  his  son  Nehemiah 
Grover  July  23,  1677.*  Nehemiah  Grover  died  Feb.  12, 
1693-4,  intestate.  In  the  inventory  of  his  estate,  this  lot 
of  five  acres  was  appraised  at  thirty-five  pounds,  and  the 
dwelling  house  and  barn  at  thirty  pounds.  The  estate 
was  undivided  in  1700. 

Mark  Haskell  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  was  probably 
granted  to  Nicholas  Draper ;  and  it  belonged  to  Jarvis 
Garford  of  Salem,  gentleman,  in  1648.  Mr.  Garford  had 
a  house  there,  and,  for  eighty  pounds,  conveyed  the  house 
and  land  to  widow  Elizabeth  Hardy  of  Salem  Sept.  26, 
1653.3  She  gave  her  “son”  Roger  Haskell  half  of  the 
house  and  land,  as  he  had  paid  to  Mr.  Garford  part  of  the 
money  for  it.  When  this  house  disappeared  is  unknown. 
She  died  in  the  autumn  of  1654,  having  in  her  will  de¬ 
vised  to  her  daughter  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Roger  Haskell, 
the  other  half.  The  will  was  defective,  and  on  a  division 
of  the  real  estate  this  portion  of  the  land  was  assigned  to 
Mr.  Haskell.  Roger  Haskell  died  in  June,  1667,  having 
in  his  will  devised  one-half  of  this  land  to  his  wife  and 
the  other  half  to  his  sons  Roger,  Josiah  and  Samuel. 
Josiah  Haskell  and  Samuel  Haskell  apparently  released 
their  interest  in  this  lot  to  Roger  Haskell,  as  he  owned 
it  in  1700. 

John  Conant  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  was  a  part  of  a  lot 
which  belonged  to  Edmund  Grover  in  1648.  It  belonged 

'Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  3,  leaf  69. 

’Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  6,  leaf  53. 

^Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  1,  leaf  20. 
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to  John  Grover  of  Salem,  husbandman,  Aug.  8,  1677, 
when,  for  sixteen  shillings,  he  conveyed  it  to  John  Benet 
of  Beverly,  weaver.'  Mr.  Bennett,  for  twenty  shillings, 
conveyed  it  to  John  Conant  of  Beverly,  carpenter,  Oct.  3, 
1677  and  Mr.  Conant  owned  the  lot  in  1700. 

Jonathan  Herrick  House.  This  was  a  part  of  a  lot  of 
land  which  belonged  to  Edmund  Grover  in  1648.  This 
lot  belonged  to  John  Grover  of  Salem,  husbandman,  in 
1677.  John  Grover  died  in  1695,  intestate.  In  the  in¬ 
ventory  of  his  estate,  his  dwelling  house  and  orchard  were 
appraised  at  thirty  pounds.  His  widow  Margaret  Grover, 
as  his  administratrix,  for  twenty-nine  pounds,  conveyed 
the  land  and  dwelling  house  thereon  to  Jonathan  Herrick 
of  Beverly,  blacksmith,  Nov.  20,  1696.*  Mr.  Herrick, 
for  one  hundred  and  eighteen  pounds,  conveyed  to  Haza- 
diah  Smith,  sr.,  of  Beverly,  house  carpenter,  the  land 
with  the  dwelling  house,  barn  and  a  smith’s  shop  thereon 
April  28,  1715  and  Mr.  Smith,  for  love,  conveyed  to  his 
son  Samuel  Smith  of  Beverly  the  land  with  the  dwelling 
house  thereon  Jan.  5,  1724-5.*  How  much  longer  the 
house  stood  is  unknown  to  the  writer. 

Joseph  Trask  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  belonged  to  Joseph 
Trask  in  1698  and  1700.® 

Benjamin  Trask  Lot.  Osmond  Trask  of  Beverly  died 
in  the  winter  of  1676-7,  possessed  of  this  lot  of  land ; 
and  his  widow  Elizabeth  Trask  married,  secondly,  John 
Gyles  of  Beverly.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gyles  conveyed  this 
lot,  as  she  was  the  administratrix  of  the  estate,  to  her  son 
Samuel  Trask  Jan.  18,  1688 ;®  and  Samuel  Trask  appar¬ 
ently  conveyed  it  to  his  son  Benjamin  Trask  before  Oct. 

'Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  5,  leaf  20. 

*£ssex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  20,  leaf  14. 

’Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  72,  leaf  207. 

*£ssex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  57,  leaf  7. 

'’There  may  have  been  a  house  upon  this  lot  in  1700.  Joseph 
Trask  of  Beverly,  yeoman,  conveyed  this  land  with  a  dwelling  house 
upon  it  to  Samuel  Trask  of  Salem  Dec.  1,  1713  (Essex  Registry  of 
Deeds,  book  36,  leaf  44).  Samuel  Trask  of  Salem,  blacksmith, 
conveyed  the  house  aud  land  to  his  son  Samuel  Trask  of  Beverly, 
weaver,  Dec.  8,  1718  (Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  36,  leaf  46); 
and  Samuel  Trask  of  Beverly,  weaver,  conveyed  the  same  premises 
to  Samuel  Bell  of  Salem,  masou,  March  1,  1736-7  (Essex  Registry  of 
Deeds,  book  73,  leaf  120). 

‘Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  36,  leaf  45. 
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10,  1680.  Benjamin  Trask  owned  it  in  1700.  There  was 
a  house  upon  this  lot  in  1706,  but  when  and  by  whom  it 
was  built  is  unknown. 

William  Elliott  Lot.  Osmond  Trask  of  Beverly  died 
in  the  winter  of  1676-7,  possessed  of  this  lot  of  land; 
and  his  widow  and  administratrix,  who  had  married  John 
Gyles  of  Beverly  in  1679,  conveyed  it  to  her  son  Samuel 
Trask  Jan.  18,  1688.1  Samuel  Trask,  “  then  living  in 
Salem,”  blacksmith,  for  eight  pounds  in  silver,  conveyed 
it  to  William  Elliott  of  Beverly,  cordwinder,  Oct  10, 
1689  and  Mr.  Elliott  owned  it  in  1700. 

Isaac  Woodberry  House.  This  lot  of  land  was  possibly 
owned  by  Osmond  Trask  of  Beverly  in  1675.  He  died 
in  the  winter  of  1676-7 ;  and  perhaps  it  was  subsequently 
owned  by  bis  son  Samuel  Trask.  Robert  Hibbert  proba¬ 
bly  owned  it  next. 

That  part  of  the  lot  lying  westerly  of  the  dashes  was 
owned  by  John  Swarton  of  Beverly,  tailor,  April  27, 
1687,  when,  for  fifty  dollars,  he  conveyed  the  land,  with 
the  house  and  barn  thereon,  to  Isaac  Woodberry,  jr.,  of 
Beverly,  mariner.^ 

That  part  of  the  lot  lying  easterly  of  the  dashes  be¬ 
longed  to  Robert  Hibberd  of  Beverly  as  early  as  1668. 
He  died  May  7,  1684,  having  in  his  will  devised  it  to  his 
wife  Joane  for  her  life  and  then  to  his  son  Samuel  Hib¬ 
bard.  His  wife  Joane  Hebbard  and  their  son  Samuel 
Hibbard,  for  fifteen  pounds  and  four  shillings,  conveyed 
this  part  of  the  lot  to  Mr.  Woodberry  May  26,  1691.* 

Mr.  Woodberry  died  possessed  of  the  entire  lot  and  the 
buildings  thereon  at  Bristol,  England,  Aug.  14,  1701,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one. 

His  father,  Isaac  Woodberry  of  Beverly,  mariner,  stated 
in  his  will  that  his  wife  Mary  bought  the  house  and  barn 
and  land  in  the  name  of  his  said  deceased  son.  The 
father  died  March  11,  1725-6,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four, 
having  devised  the  buildings  and  land  to  his  son  Joshua 
Woodberry.  How  long  the  house  stood  is  uncertain. 

■Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  36,  leaf  45. 

'Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  9,  leaf  78. 

>Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  12,  leaf  96. 

'Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  12,  leaf  96. 
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Nathaniel  Wallia  Home.  This  lot  of  land  was  owned 
by  Robert  Hibberd,  sr.,  of  Beverly,  bricklayer,  as  early  as 
1668. 

The  middle  portion  of  the  lot  was  conveyed  by  Mr. 
Hebberd  to  his  daughter  Abigail,  wife  of  Thomas  Blash- 
field  of  Beverly,  fisherman,  June  20,  1676  and  Mr. 
Blashfield  built  a  house  upon  the  lot  that  summer.  Mr. 
Blashfield  became  a  husbandman,  and,  for  sixty-five 
pounds,  conveyed  the  house  and  land  to  Nathaniel  Wallis 
of  Manchester  Aug.  31,  1680.*  Mr.  Wallis  removed  to 
this  house.  He  was  born  in  Cornwall,  Great  Britain,  about 
1632. 

The  northwesterly  corner  of  the  lot,  being  orchard,  was 
conveyed  by  Mr.  Hiberd,  for  twenty  shillings,  to  Mr. 
Wallis  Sept.  30,  1680.^ 

The  southern  portion  of  this  lot  was  conveyed  by 
Joseph  Hibert  of  Beverly,  husbandman,  to  Mr.  Wallis 
Nov.  26,  1661.8 

Robert  Hibberd  died  possessed  of  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  lot  May  7,  1684  ;  and  his  widow  Joan  Heb¬ 
berd  and  their  son  Samuel  Hebberd,  to  whom  he  had 
devised  it,  for  six  pounds  and  fifteen  shillings  in  silver, 
conveyed  it  to  Mr.  Wallis  March  13,  1689-90.* 

Mr.  Wallis  died  possessed  of  the  entire  estate  Oct.  18, 
1709.  The  house  and  land  were  then  appraised  at  ninety- 
one  pounds.  In  his  will  he  devised  it  to  his  sons  Caleb 
and  Joshua.  Joshua  Wallis  of  Wenham,  husbandman, 
conveyed  to  his  loving  brother  Caleb  Wallis  of  Beverly, 
cordwainer,  his  half  of  a  mansion  house  and  bam  and  the 
land,  **  being  the  dwelling  house,  barn  and  homestead  that 
our  honored  father  Nathaniel  Wallis,  late  of  Beverly, 
yeoman,  deceased,  died  seized  of,”  July  11,  1711.®  Caleb 
Wallis  died  Nov.  1,  1714,  intestate.  In  the  inventory  of 
his  estate  this  property  is  described  as  six  acres  of  land 
with  an  orchard  and  the  dwelling  house  and  barn  thereon 
which  was  formerly  the  homestead  of  Nathaniel  Wallis, 
father  of  the  deceased,”  and  valued  at  eighty  pounds. 

'Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  7,  leaf  106. 

*E8sex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  7,  leaf  107. 

‘Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  7,  leaf  95. 

^Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  9,  leaf  96. 

‘Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  26,  leaf  88. 
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The  real  estate  was  divided  Dec.  26,  1722,  and  this  house 
and  lot  was  assigned  to  his  son  Joshua  Wallis.  Joshua 
Wallis  was  a  tailor  and  lived  in  Beverly.  For  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  pounds,  he  conveyed  the  lot  with  the  house, 
barn  and  orchard  thereon  to  Peter  Groves  of  Beverly, 
joiner,  Jan.  7,  1722-3.^  Mr.  Groves  died  March  14, 1755  ; 
having  in  his  will  devised  the  homestead  to  his  wife  Mary 
and  after  her  decease  to  his  son  Freeborn  Groves,  and  if 
the  latter  should  die  without  issue  then  to  the  testator’s 
grandson  Peter  Groves  of  Beverly.  The  dwelling  house 
was  then  appraised  at  twenty  pounds ;  the  barn  at  five 
pounds  ;  the  shop  at  two  pounds  ;  and  the  five  acres  of 
land  at  eighty  pounds.  Freeborn  Groves  died,  intestate, 
in  1783 ;  and  his  homestead  of  four  and  a  half  acres  of 
land  with  the  dwelling  house,  etc.,  was  then  appraised  at 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds.  How  much  longer 
the  house  stood  has  not  been  learned. 

Samuel  Hibberd  House.  This  lot  of  land  was  owned  by 
Robert  Hibberd  of  Beverly,  bricklayer,  in  1668.  He 
lived  here,  and  died  May  7,  1684.  In  the  inventory  of 
his  estate,  the  dwelling  house,  barn  and  orchard  were  ap¬ 
praised  at  sixty  pounds,  and  the  thirty-four  acres  of  land 
near  the  house  at  one  hundred  and  nineteen  pounds.  In 
his  will  he  had  devised  to  his  wife  Joane  his  now  dwelling 
house,  barn,  tillage  and  pasture  land,  being  his  home¬ 
stead,  for  her  life,  and  then  gave  the  homestead  to  his  son 
Samuel  Hibberd,  “  if  he  doth  behave  himself  dutyfully 
&  obediently  to  his  mother.”  Samuel  duly  behaved  him¬ 
self,  apparently,  and  possessed  the  estate  after  the  de¬ 
cease  of  his  mother.  He  was  a  husbandman,  and  lived 
here.  He  died  in  the  spring  of  1702,  intestate.  In  his 
inventory,  the  dwelling  house  was  appraised  at  ten 
pounds,  and  the  thirty  acres  adjoining  at  thirty  pounds. 
Deborah  Hibberd  conveyed  her  one-sixth  interest  in  the 
estate  to  Peter  Groves  of  Beverly,  joiner,  Sept.  30, 1709 
and  Mr.  Groves  conveyed  it  to  Robert  Hale,  Esq.,  of 
Beverly,  physician,  Jan.  22,  1710.3  Samuel  Hibberd’s 
daughter  Abigail,  wife  of  Daniel  Eaton  of  Lynn,  con- 

*Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  44,  leaf  130. 

*£ssex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  50,  leaf  12. 

*£ssex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  30,  leaf  70. 
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veyed  her  interest  in  the  estate  to  Mr.  Hale,  with  “  a 
mansion  or  dwelling  house  ”  thereon,  May  30, 1710.^  The 
real  estate  was  divided  Feb.  5,  1710-1 ;  and  the  house 
and  land  adjoining  was  assigned  to  Doctor  Hale  by  virtue 
of  these  deeds.  How  long  the  house  stood  after  this  date 
has  not  been  determined. 

The  “  general  fence  ”  which  ran  through  this  lot  at  the 
northeastern  side  of  Prospect  hill  was  the  fence  which 
included  the  common  land  in  1668.  That  portion  of  this 
lot  lying  easterly  of  this  fence  was  granted  by  the  town 
of  Beverly  to  Mr.  Hibberd  in  1693. 
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(  Continued  from  Volume  L  V,  page  80.') 


[4  May  1696] 

Captaine  Legg 

Upon  application  made  by  yourselfe  and  other  Gentle¬ 
men  concerned  in  the  Fishery  I  was  ready  to  gratify  you 
with  a  convoy  so  far  as  might  be  consistant  with  the 
other  Service  proposed  for  his  Majestys  Ships  into  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  which  1  made  express  mention  of  unto 
you,  and  did  accordingly  order  Captaine  Paxton  to  attend 
that  Service,  he  then  acquainting  me  only  with  the  want 
of  fifteen  men  and  I  understood  you  were  ready  to  Supply 
them  rather  than  to  faile  of  his  assistance,  and  I  expected 
it  had  been  done,  and  that  he  had  been  gone  to  Sea.  But 
1  have  this  day  received  a  Letter  from  Captaine  Paxton 
at  Marblehead  in  which  he  advises  me  of  the  want  of 
thirty  men  or  more  to  compleat  his  number,  and  that  he 
has  not  yet  received  any  from  yourselfe  and  the  others 

'Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  23,  leal  174. 
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and  therefore  expects  positive  orders  from  myselfe  to 
proceed  that  notwithstanding  his  falling  so  short  of  men, 
which  is  hard  to  put  me  upon,  lest  any  misfortune  should 
happen  and  he  says  then  to  return  your  men  again  will 
render  him  uncapable  of  future  service.  Besides  the  time 
is  so  far  Spent  beyond  Expectation,  That  I  fear  his  pur¬ 
suing  his  orders  already  given  him  will  dissapoint  the 
other  Service  intended  for  him  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  I 
am  very  sorry  it  so  falls  out ;  But  I  can  do  no  other  than 
to  refer  it  to  himselfe  to  consider  what  number  may  be 
sufficient  to  adventure  his  Majestys  Ship  abroad  with 
safety  If  therefore  he  thinks  he  may  go  forth  with  the 
men  he  has  and  convoy  the  Fishing  Vessels  to  the  Fish¬ 
ing  Grounds  and  so  to  return  back  to  see  to  make  up  his 
complement  for  the  other  designs  I  have  so  directed.  The 
French  Privateer  Sloop  being  taken  and  sent  forth  again 
in  search  for  the  Shallop  and  vessell,  I  would  hope  if  she 
be  surprized  you  will  probably  be  secure  to  attend  their 
business.  I  am  sincerely  desirous  to  assist  you  in  this 
affair  so  far  as  will  consit  with  his  Majesties  Service, 
and  am 

Your  Loving  Friend 
[Not  signed,  but  in  Stoughton’s  hand.] 

Man.  Archives,  vol.  62,  pp.  89-90. 

Unto  The  Honoured  Generali  Court  now  Sitting  at 
Boston  the  petision  of  Nicholas  Pickett  of  Marblehead 
townshipp :  humbly  Sheweth :  that  he  the  said  Pickett 
was  pressed  out  of  the  said  town :  and  that  in  the  Late 
expedition  against  the  french  in  March  Last  past  in  His 
Majesties  Service  and  the  Countrys  un-  Captain  Cauley 
he  did  then  and  their  received  a  Shott  which  wounded 
him  in  suchwise  that  his  wound  made  him  uncapable  of 
Stiring  himselfe  and  by  that  means  he  became  frozen  and 
thereby  hath  Sufered  extream  Dolourous  and  exquisite 
paine  and  torment  and  at  last  for  the  preservation  of  his 
life  was  forced  to  endure  the  Cutingof  his  foott  and  Now 
Contineth  very  weake  and  uterly  uncapable  of  doing  any 
thing  to  help  himselfe  ;  or  fall  into  any  way  to  gaine  A 
livelihood  ;  and  he  being  A  very  poor  man  having  neither 
housing.  Land,  or  other  estate  to  relieve  him  and  in  A 
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very  poor,  miserable,  and  deplorable  Condition  he  doth 
humbly  suplicate  and  beseech  this  Honoured  Court  out  of 
their  Comiseration  and  Christian  Compassion  to  consider 
his  miserable  and  needy  Condition  and  for  the  reasons 
aforesaid  that  this  Honoured  Court  will  be  pleased  to 
grant  him  some  sutable  suply  for  his  future  maintenance 
(he  being  a  decriped  man)  in  such  maner  as  you  shall  see 
meett  and  your  poor  suppliant  shall  for  ever  pray  for  your 
prosperity 

Nicholas  Pickett 

September  6th  1697. 

September  10th  1697  Read  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives 

October  26, 1697  Read  and  voted  in  the  house  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  that  he  shall  be  paid  Ten  pounds  for  this 
year  :  and  five  pounds  per  Annum  afterwards  out  of  the 
publick  Treasury  of  this  Province  until  such  time  as  this 
Court  shall  so  Cause  to  order  it,  otherwise :  and  that  the 
charge  of  his  Cure  be  payd  by  the  province. 

Sent  up  for  Concurrence. 

Penn  Townsend  Speaker 

26th  October  1697,  Read  and  Voted  a  Concurrance. 

Isaac  Addington  Secretary. 

Mum.  Archivei,  vol.  70,  p.  356. 

The  Humble  Petition  of  the  inholders,  and  Retailors 
of  the  County  of  Essex  to  the  Honorable  Lieutenantt 
Governour,  &  Councill,  &  Representatives  Convened, 
February  12,  1700/1. 

Humbly  sheweth  that  whereas  the  honerable  Generali 
Court  Convened  in  May  1700  passed  an  act  to  his  Majes¬ 
ty  for  the  excise  upon  all  wines,  Luicours,  &  strong 
drinck,  sould  by  Retail,  thereto  oblige! ng  all  licensed 
persons,  to  render  an  account  upon  oath  of  what  strong 
drink  they  had  in  their  houses,  or  dependencies  thereof 
for  retails  which  act  is  very  severe  &  hard  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;  it  being  impossible  for  us  to  sweare  sic  to  what 
stong  drink  we  had  in  our  custody  for  sale  on  the  twen¬ 
ty  ninth  day  of  June  last.  Because  we  did  not  take  an 
exact  account  of  what  we  had  then  in  our  Custody ;  not 
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knowing  any  such  Law  was  extent,  as  did  oblidge  us 
thereto  The  consideration  of  the  impossibility  of  Render¬ 
ing  of  such  an  account  upon  oaths  as  also  the  multiplici¬ 
ties  of  Oaths,  accruing  thereby,  doth  force  us  to  pray 
your  Honours ;  that  you  would  superseede  said  act,  & 
grant  us  liberty  to  pay  what  shall  become  due  either  as 
we  paid  formerly  or  else  by  agreement  with  the  Comis- 
sioner  of  said  County  Fi-ancis  Wainwright  well  respected 
of  our  said  County  of  Essex,  chosing  to  pay  rather  more 
excise,  in  this  way  of  an  agreement  than  than  to  be  ex¬ 
posed  partly  to  an  impossibillity,  &  also  to  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  oaths.  Praying  that  your  Honours  will  redress 
us  in  this  matter  &  not  left  us  be  exposed  to  forfeitt  our 
Recognicances  which  otherwise  will  certainly  follow  We 
humbly  pray  for  your  Favour  in  this  &  will  beg  your 
belessing  on  all  accounts. 

John  How  Thomas  Fiske 

Abraham  Peirkins  Thomas  Freann  ? 

Thomas  Perley  Nathaniel  Ingersoll 

Samuell  Hasaltine  ?  Waltere  Phillips 

Francis  Crumpton  Joseph  Ingalls 

Daniell  Rindge  Robert  Brisco 

Nathaniel  Rust  Junior  Richard  Trevet 

Joseph  Hartt  Will  Watrs? 

Mary  Geffords  William  Woods 

February  20th  1700  Read 

Mam.  Archives,  v.  Ill,  p.  68. 

To  The  honourable  Leutenantt  Govemour  Councill  and 
Representatives  In  Generali  Courtt  etc. 

The  Petition  of  Nicholas  Pickett  a  Souldier  wounded 
in  his  Majesties  service,  An  Inhabitant  of  the  Towne  of 
Marblehead 

humbly  Sheweth 

That  whereas  att  a  Generali  Courtt  Upon  the  26th 
day  of  May  1697,  and  Continued  by  prorogations  unto 
the  13th  day  of  October  Following,  Itt  was  then  Votted 
that  there  should  bee  Allowed  outt  of  the  publick  Treas¬ 
ury  Unto  Your  poore  Petitioner  the  summe  of  tenn 
poundes  for  that  Yeare,  And  Five  poundes  per  Annum 
Afterwards,  till  farther  order,  and  alsoe  the  Charge  of 
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the  Cure  to  be  defrayed  by  the  Publick,  as  by  said  Vote 
may  Appeare,  and  whereas  your  poore  Petitioner  being 
now  Fifty  six  Yeares  of  Age  and  more  and  not  able  to 
doe  anything  to  help  himselfe  towards  a  Livelyhood,  and 
findeing  that  Five  poundes  a  Yeare  is  not  sufficient  Main¬ 
tenance,  butt  must  Inevitably  suffer.  Doth  there-for  most 
humbly  Pray  Your  honours  etc.  well  to  Consider  my  Low 
Condition,  and  Grant  mee  such  farther  supply  toward  my 
Maintenance,  as  may  bee  in  some  Measure  sufficient  for 
mee  in  Aged  Estate  and  Weake  Condition  as  alsoe  for 
the  Cureing  the  wound  which  is  not  yett  Perfected. 

And  Your  honours  Poore  Petitioner  shall  ever  pray  as 
in  duty  bound  etc. 

Marblehead  May  20th  1701  N.  P. 

June  27th  Read  1st  and  2d  time  and  third  time  in  the 
house  of  Representatives 

And  Resolved,  that  hence  forward  there  be  paid  the 
petitioner  out  of  the  Publick  Treasury  a  Stipend  of  Seven 
pounds  per  year  annually  in  Lieu  of  the  five  pounds  per 
annum  formerly  granted  him 

Sent  up  for  Concurrence 

Nehemiah  Jewett  Speaker. 

In  Council  June  27th  1701,  Read  and  past  a  Concur- 
rance.  Isaac  Addington  Secretary. 
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The  Towne  of  Marblehead  humbly  Supplicates  The 
honourable  Leutenantt  Governour,  Councill  and  Repre¬ 
sentatives  etc.  Dewly  and  Trewly  to  Consider  off,  and 
seasonably  to  provide  for,  the  miserable  decayed  state  of 
Theire  Fortifications,  and  stores  of  Warr  (Perticular  ac- 
compt  of  which  hath  bin  already  sent  to  the  Commissary 
General)  Prayeing  well  to  Consider  the  scituation  and 
Accomodation  of  the  Portt  for  ships  and  Martt  of  Fish¬ 
ery  (which  his  Majestic  hath  alwaise  desired  to  Incour- 
idge)  And  wee  Farther  pray  that  noe  Ill  Representation 
may  prevent  the  Fortifieing  soe  Commodious  an  In  Lett 
to  the  Danger  of  the  province,  or  to  Damnify  the  Prin¬ 
cipal!  Manufactory  of  itt. 

And  your  Poore  Petitioners 
shall  Ever  pray  etc. 
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Att  a  Towne  Meeteing  of  Marblehead  June  23  1701 
etc.  Itt  was  ordered  that  the  Select  men  signe  this  Petti- 
tion  on  behalfe  of  said  Towne 

John  Browne 

Select  men  off  John  Stasey 

Benjamin  James 
Marblehead  Richard  Trevet 

George  Jackson 

In  Council  6th  September  1701,  Read  and  sent  down. 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  September  6th  1701 
Read,  The  Question  being  Put  whether  any  Allowance 
be  made  in  Answer  to  the  above  Petition  ?  It  Passed  in 
the  Negative. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  February  24th  1701, 
Read  and  Resolved,  That  the  Sum  of  forty  Pounds  be 
Allowed  and  Paid  out  of  the  Publick  Treasury  to  the 
Town  of  Marblehead  toward  the  repair  of  their  fortifi¬ 
cations,  and  for  stores  of  War,  Provided  said  Town  Ad¬ 
vance  and  Expend  the  sum  of  sixty  Pounds  more  for  the 
service  aforesaid  so  as  to  make  the  whole  an  hundred 
Pounds. 

Sent  up  for  Concurrance 

Nehemiah  Jewett  Speaker 

In  Councill  February  24th  1701 
Read  and  past  a  Concurrance  and  Consented  to 

Elisha  Cooke 
John  Hathorne 

Eliakim  Hutchinson  Elisha  Hutchinson 

Penn  Townsend  Samuel  Sewall 

John  Appleton  Peter  Sergeant 

Nathaniel  Byfield  John  Foster 

Benjamin  Browne  Jonathan  Corwin 

John  Walley 
Nathaniel  Thomas 

[All  autographs]  John  Higginson 

Masi.  Archives,  v.  70,  pp.  530-1. 

(^To  be  continued) 
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’  Professor  Alpheus  Crosby,  the  second  principal  of  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Salem,  came  of  a  family  hy  no 
means  inconspicuous  in  its  origin  or  its  achievements. 
The  name  is  supposed  to  be  a  form  of  •*  Crossburgh  ”  or 
“  Crossbury,”  by  which  name  the  Danes  designated  the 
hamlets  marked  with  a  Cross,  planted  by  them  along  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  England.  Eight  such  towns  are 
traced  in  the  North  of  the  Island,  at  each  of  which  the 
Danish  settlers  are  said  to  have  planted  a  Cross  in  token 
of  their  occupation.  The  Crosby  family  runs  back,  of 
record,  to  1204.  Savage  and  other  genealogists  find  the 
stock  at  Cambridge,  then  Newtowne,  in  1635, — Simon 
being  a  freeman  in  1636, — selectman  in  1637,  1638, — his 
estate  passing  to  one  Brattle,  and  since  occupied  by  the 
Brattle  House.  From  Cambridge  they  spread  to  the 
Merrimac  Valley,  into  New  Hampshire,  and  to  Maine. 
In  two  centuries,  they  had  sent  a  dozen  graduates  through 
Harvard  and  as  many  through  other  New  England  col¬ 
leges.  They  have  borne  their  share  as  pioneer  farmers 
and  Indian  fighters,  besides  bearing  commissions  in  the 
old  French  and  British  wars,  but  mostly  they  have  been 
physicians,  surgeons  and  preachers.  The  name  Alpheus 
first  appears  in  1739.  One  of  the  family  named  Alpheus 
witnessed  the  execution  of  Andr6.  They  have  intermarried 
with  the  Fitches,  one  of  whom  was  Governor  of  Connecti¬ 
cut, — one  the  first  president  of  Williams  College,  and  one 
applied  steam  power  to  navigation.  It  is  not  without  in¬ 
terest  to  note  here  that  a  Crosby  married  a  Stoddard  of 
Salem,  another  a  Pierce  of  Salem,  and  that  the  first  wife 
of  Colonel  Samuel  Cook  Oliver  was  a  Crosby. 

Professor  Alpheus  Crosby,  the  subject  of  this  memoir, 
was  a  worthy  scion  of  such  a  stock.  He  was  born,  Oc. 
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tober  13,  1810,  at  Sandwich,  a  hill-town  of  New  Hamj> 
shire,  where  his  father  had  acquired  a  homestead  farm 
twenty  years  before  and  had  built  up  a  wide,  general 
practice  in  surgery  and  physic.  There  were  six  brothers 
of  them,  all  more  or  less  distinguished.  One  of  them, 
Nathan,  Police  Justice  at  Lowell  for  thirty  years,  was  a 
valued  contributor  to  our  Historical  Collections. 

Professor  Crosby  died  at  Salem,  April  17,  1874.  He 
was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Abigail  Grant 
Cutler,  born  at  Newburyport,  where  they  were  married, 
in  August,  1834,  and  where  she  and  the  Professor  lie 
buried.  She  died  in  1837,  in  France,  where  they  were 
journeying  for  her  health.  He  married,  later  in  life, 
Martha  Kingman,  sometime  a  teacher  in  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Bridgewater,  of  which  she  had  been  a  graduate, 
who  before  their  marriage  had  become  an  assistant  in  the 
Salem  Normal  School,  and  who  survived  him  more  than 
forty  years.  She  died  at  Bridgewater,  in  her  eighty-third 
year,  in  1915,  after  a  service  of  twenty-five  years  on  the 
local  School  Board,  in  which  office  she  acted  as  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Schools  for  Bridgewater  until  the  func¬ 
tion  was  discontinued.  When,  in  1911,  ill-health  con¬ 
strained  her  to  retire  from  the  Board,  the  town  recorded 
a  vote  of  sympathy  and  veneration. 

Professor  Crosby  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  in  the  class  of  1827.  He  was  a  tutor 
there  for  three  years,  and  then  spent  a  year  or  two  in  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1833,  but  in  that  year  became  Professor  of 
Latin  and  Greek  at  Dartmouth.  In  1836  and  1837  he 
was  travelling  in  Europe.  By  1849,  heterodox  theologi¬ 
cal  views  had  made  his  position  at  Dartmouth  an  uncom¬ 
fortable  one,  but  he  retained  his  home  in  Hanover  until 
1854,  when  he  became  the  Agent  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education  and  State  Lecturer  in  the  Teachers’ 
Institutes,  making  his  home  in  Boston.  In  1857  he  took 
charge  of  the  Salem  Normal  School,  which  had  been  in 
operation  but  three  years.  This  was  its  formative  period. 
Horace  Mann  had  been,  at  his  own  expense,  in  1843, 
scouring  Europe  in  search  of  hints  for  the  better  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Massachusetts  system.  The  first  Normal 
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School  had  been  opened  at  Lexington  in  1839,  and  re¬ 
moved  to  Framingham  in  1855.  The  Salem  school  was 
the  fourth  in  date.  Methods  were  crude.  Public  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  scheme  of  state  education  was  yet  to  ripen. 
Strong  men  were  needed  to  recommend  the  system, — men 
experienced  in  approved  methods  of  teaching, — men  of 
practical,  good  sense,  and  unerring  judgment  in  educa¬ 
tional  matters,  and  high  ideals.  Professor  Crosby  was 
one  of  these.  He  had  been  a  successful  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Newburyport.  He  had  an  instinctive  intel¬ 
ligence  as  to  what  a  public  school  system  might  fairly  be 
expected  to  effect,  and  what  it  was  bound  to  discard. 
His  genius  for  imparting  knowledge  was  as  great  as  was 
his  genius  for  absorbing  knowledge.  He  was  that  rare 
phenomenon  of  nature — a  petted  infant  prodigy  grown 
to  be  a  well-balanced  man. 

Professor  Crosby  was  a  born  educator.  He  grew  up 
with  broad  views  of  what  education  means,  and  his  family 
history  shows  that  these  views  were  ingrained.  He  had 
a  grandfather  who  commanded  a  company  in  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  while  his  father  was  a  New  Hampshire 
country  doctor,  with  a  family  practice  bounded  by  a 
radius  of  twenty  miles — no  bad  schooling  for  a  healthy 
altruism.  When  the  son  cast  in  his  lot  with  us  in  1857, 
it  was  felt  that  the  working  forces  which  made  for  social 
betterment  in  this  community  had  gained  a  notable  acces¬ 
sion.  The  Commonwealth  and  every  section  of  it  needed 
such  men  to  carry  forward  to  its  legitimate  issue  the 
costly  and  momentous  experiment  then  in  hand.  Essex 
County  was  not  without  such  men.  Henry  Wheatland 
was  one  of  them.  Professor  Crosby  was  a  welcome  ally, 
for  he  was  devoted  and  well  equipped.  Besides  being 
eminent  in  general  scholarship,  he  was  so  well  known 
among  linguists  as  to  be  assigned  a  place  on  the  Greek 
Examining  Board  at  Harvard  College,  where  his  services, 
according  to  Wentworth  Higginson,  another  member,  who 
had  also  known  him  in  educational  matters  at  Newbury¬ 
port,  “  were  simply  invaluable.” 

He  had  entered  Dartmouth  in  1823,  not  yet  thirteen. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  his  class,  in  which  he  was  the 
youngest  of  some  fifty  odd  members  and  without  a  rival, 
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— accepted  from  the  start  as  '•'■facile  princeps."  Upon 
graduation,  he  taught  a  preparatory  school  in  Hanover  for 
a  year,  and  had  then  been  for  three  years  a  college  tutor. 
Two  years  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  before  he  was  twenty-three  he  had  returned  to 
his  Alma  Mater  as  Professor  of  the  Classics.  His  success 
as  the  ideal  teacher  is  attested  by  a  host  of  scholars  whose 
marked  careers  began  under  his  instruction  and  guidance. 
He  resigned  his  professorship  in  1849,  and  devoted  some 
years  at  Newburyport  to  the  care  of  his  late  wife’s  inva¬ 
lid  mother,  now  a  widow.  His  Greek  grammar,  theologi¬ 
cal  investigations  and  the  superintendency  of  schools  at 
Newburyport  occupied  his  time  until,  in  1854,  he  entered 
the  service  of  Massachusetts  as  agent  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  visiting  schools  and  lecturing  on  educational 
topics.  The  New  England  Journal  of  Education  printed 
at  the  time  of  his  death  an  appreciation  of  him  from  the 
pen  of  his  successor,  Professor  Hagar,  to  which  this 
memoir  is  much  indebted.  When  he  was  nine  and  one- 
half  years  old  he  had  read  the  Greek  Testament  and  all 
the  Latin  required  for  admittance  to  Dartmouth.  He 
had  mastered  all  the  earlier  branches  of  English,  arith¬ 
metic,  algebra,  geography  and  grammar.  What  to  do 
with  such  a  phenomenon  was  a  puzzle.  “  He  showed 
no  sign  of  fatigue,” — “  never  had  to  be  told  a  thing 
twice,” — “  loved  fun  and  sports,” — “  his  health  was  per¬ 
fect.”  His  brother  took  him  to  Hanover  for  a  room¬ 
mate  in  his  senior  term  in  1820.  Rufus  Choate  instruct¬ 
ed  him  in  Greek,  and  James  Marsh,  later  President  of 
the  University  of  Vermont,  in  Latin.  Professor  Adams 
tested  him  in  Euclid,  and  joined  with  the  other  two 
tutors  in  their  astonishment  at  his  powers.  They  found 
him  qualified  to  enter  college,  but  advised  against  that 
course  as  not  promising  the  best  use  of  collegiate  oppor¬ 
tunities.  In  1822  he  entered  Exeter  Academy  for  a 
year.  He  was  recognized  abroad  later  in  life,  especially 
at  Edinborough,  as  one  of  the  few  great  Greek  scholars 
the  country  had  produced.  He  made  a  tour  of  Europe 
and  a  tour  of  our  Southern  States.  His  theological  study 
at  Andover  carried  him  so  far  as  to  be  licensed  to  preach 
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by  that  conservative  body.  He  published  a  Greek  Lexi¬ 
con.  At  Dartmouth,  while  a  professor,  his  heterodox 
leanings  had  to  some  extent  impaired  his  standing  with 
the  faculty.  While  domiciled  in  Boston,  he  was,  with 
John  A.  Andrew  and  Julia  Ward  Howe,  an  attendant  on 
the  preaching  of  James  Freeman  Clarke.  He  was  then 
acting  as  an  agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  in 
recommending  to  the  people  at  large,  through  public  ad¬ 
dresses  and  teachers’  institutes  and  serial  publications, 
the  new  school  system,  which  had  not  then  quite  won  its 
way  to  general  favor.  Charles  W.  Upham  and  Nathaniel 
P.  Banks  had  preceded  him  in  this  function,  and  I  think 
he  was  succeeded  by  George  S.  Boutwell.  Although  he 
came  to  Salem  as  a  stranger,  he  was  soon  made  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  First  Church  Sunday  School.  While  in 
Salem  he  was  a  trustee  of  the  Lyceum,  an  active  officer 
of  the  Institute,  and,  for  ten  of  his  eighteen  years’  resi¬ 
dence,  the  president  of  the  Athenaeum.  The  interests 
of  the  Normal  School  he  made  his  own.  Fatigue  and 
rest  seemed  to  have  no  place  in  his  vocabulary.  His 
means  made  him  independent  of  his  salary,  and  if  he 
discovered  a  lack  of  anything  at  the  school,  be  it  books, 
school  appliances,  charity  funds,  or  what  not,  so  far  as  he 
could  he  supplied  it.  One  might  well  define  “  a  public- 
spirited  citizen  ”  by  pointing  to  Professor  Crosby.  No 
passionate  devotee  of  the  Greek  civilization  could  well 
be  other  than  a  public-spirited  citizen. 

Professor  Crosby  was  in  Salem  throughout  the  crucial 
four  years  of  the  Civil  War.  No  public  exigency  arose  in 
wMch  he  was  not  promptly  ready  to  bear  his  part.  He 
took  an  outspoken  stand  upon  all  the  ugly  questions 
which  were  daily  cropping  up,  and  what  he  said  weighed, 
because  we  all  saw  him  to  be  a  student  of  public  affairs 
and  absolutely  genuine  in  his  love  of  country.  It  was  in 
this  connection  that  I  saw  most  of  him.  To  those  of  us 
who  were  busy  trying  to  have  war-problems  rightly  under¬ 
stood  and  solved,  he  was  a  tower  of  strength.  He  stood 
like  a  rock  in  his  silent  rebuke  of  the  self-seekers  who 
do  so  much  to  debauch  our  political  life,  and  who  attach 
themselves,  as  though  they  were  the  born  daughters  of 
the  horse-leech,  to  every  noble  cause.  When  he  could 
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not  throw  himself  with  his  whole  soul  into  a  projected 
movement,  he  held  himself  entirely  aloof.  His  tongue 
knew  the  shibboleth  of  no  party,  cult  or  sect. 

At  last  the  war  was  over  and  he  had  closed  his  work  in 
the  school.  He  gave  the  ten  years  of  life  that  remained 
to  the  revision  of  his  many  textbooks  in  Greek  and  Math¬ 
ematics  which  had  been  received  with  favor, — to  the 
preparation  of  a  primer  for  the  use  of  illiterate  freed- 
men, — and  to  the  conducting  of  the  journal  the  declared 
object  of  which  was,  “  Reconstruction  on  Equitable 
Principles.” 


